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“This Side of Paradise” 


— No Finer Place to Live 





tw of every outdoor sport 


you love... golf, tennis, horse- 

back riding, bathing, motor- 
ing, yachting, fishing. All yours at 
Great Neck Estates. 


Think of a home in a place where 
every house is a joy to the eye. 


Think of a place that’s out of the 
ordinary . .. where men and women 
on stage, on screen, in literature, law 
and business are making their all- 
year permanent homes. 


Think of a place that’s close to busi- 
ness yet has glorious open rolling 
country with the tang of salt air in 


the wind. A place on the North 
Shore . . . 28 minutes by fast, un- 
crowded electric trains to Penn. 
Station. 


Splendid taxi service. Daily deliv- 
eries from New York and Brooklyn 
department stores. Excellent tea 
rooms, beauty shops, movies, private 
schools, churches, banks and theatres. 


Choice locations available . . . Some 
with water front, others with water 
view. Plots from 100 x 100 feet up 
to one or more acres. Also, many 
desirable houses to rent for summer. 
All prices. 


Three Typical Great Neck Properties 


1 $27,000. Handsome English Stucco House. 4 masters rooms with 3 baths. One 
servant’s room and bath. Unusually large living room, Two-car garage. 


Y% acre of land. 


2 $65,000. Unusually attractive all-year home. Living room 21’ x 54’. 5 masters 
rooms and 4 baths, 3 servants’ rooms and 1 bath. Will include furniture for 
$85,000. Immediate occupancy. 1 and % acres of land overlooking water. 


More land if desired. 


$650,000. Palatial water front home. 


detail. 


Twenty-odd acres. Modern to every 


Other properties range from $20,000 up. Or we will build to suit individual 
desires. Terms arranged on a fair basis. Write, ’phone or call. 


ESTATES CLUB REALTY CORP. 


NEW YORK: 342 Madison Ave. 
Murray Hill 5811 


GREAT NECK: 60 Bayview Ave. 
s - y 
Great Neck 815 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 


The White House Week 


@ The President set aside 7,100 acres 
in Emery County, Utah, as “Helium 
Reserve No. 1,” for the purpose of pre- 
serving the gas for the nation’s lighter- 
than-air craft. 


@ President Coolidge nominated Pro- 
fessor Alfred J. Pearson (modern 
languages) of Drake University, Ia., to 
be the Minister to Poland succeeding 
Hugh Gibson. 


@ Asa M. Wallace, editor of The 
Herald of Sauk Center, Minn., the 
town which furnished the original for 
Gopher Prairie in Sinclair Lewis’ novel, 
Main Street, called on Mr. Coolidge. 
Speaking to reporters, Editor Wallace 
said: “Main Street may be slow and 
has its prejudices, but it’s strong for 
a square deal.... New York is the 
biggest small town in the country.” 


@ President Coolidge named a special 
commission to study the best means 
of preserving the nation’s oil reserves. 
The commission consists of Dr. G. O. 
Smith, Director of the Geological Sur- 
vey, Admiral H. P. Jones, former com- 
mander of the U. S. Fleet, R. D. Bush 
of the California State Bureau of 
Minerology. Said the President: “The 
purpose for which the naval oil lands 
were set aside was to provide reserves 
for the future. In order to do this in 
the best manner the oil should be, 
wherever possible, retained in the 
ground. Where this is not possible, 
however, it should be retained in tank- 
age above ground.” 


@ Tige, executive tomcat, lost, adver- 
tised for by radio, found in the Navy 
Building, now to be decorated with 
collar inscribed with return address, 
was received by President Coolidge ; the 
Amherst Glee Club gave a musicale in 
the East Room of the White House, 
with Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge and a few 
guests in attendance; Princeton Uni- 
versity offered Mr. Coolidge an hono- 
rary LL.D., to be conferred at Prince- 
ton on Oct. 4, on the occasion of a 
Princeton-Amherst football game; the 
Town Council of West Hoboken invited 





the President to attend a performance 
of Veronica’s Veil, a “noted, instruc- 


tive and sacred drama” given only at 
West Hoboken. 


@ Mr. Coolidge sent a message to the 
Army Aviators about to leave Seattle 
on their world flight: “More than 400 
years ago men first circumnavigated 
the world. ... You are going to dem- 
onstrate the practicability of making 
such a voyage by air. Before another 
400 years this may be the safest and 
most comfortable way.” 


@ John Coolidge and Calvin Coolidge, 
Jr., applied for enrollment in the Citi- 
zens Training Camp to be held at Camp 
Devens, Mass., in August; felicitations 
went from the White House to John 
C. Coolidge in Vermont who celebrated 
his 79th birthday. (No presents are 
sent by the Coolidges on birthdays, but 
the White House cook baked a cake 
for the elder Coolidge.) 
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Booms 


The march to the National Conven- 
tions next June passed . last week 
through the great State of South Da- 
kota. There a primary was in progress. 
Interest centered principally on the Re- 
publican ballot where Calvin Coolidge 
was contesting with Hiram Johnson 
The struggle was hard, with victory 
wavering from one standard to another. 
In the end Mr. Johnson won by a few 
hundred votes. Thereupon Senator 
Johnson exclaimed: 

“In the ‘fight in South Dakota the 
most reckless and shameless use of 
money was made by the President, not 
only in hiring an army of orators, but 
in buying full-page advertisements in 
every paper in South Dakota and in 
utilizing circulation without stint.” 

Mr. Coolidge’s manager in South Da- 
kota replied: “The full-page newspaper 
advertisements were inserted in but a 
very few of the newspapers of South 
Dakota. These advertisements con- 
sisted largely of letters, telegrams and 
statements from the Senator’s former 
friends and supporters in California. 

‘This so-called ‘army of orators’ con- 
sisted of the following: Secretary of 
Labor James J. Davis, ex-Secretary of 
the Treasury Leslie M. Shaw, ex-Gov- 
ernor Harding of Iowa, former Con- 
gressman Humphreys of Washington, 
James Knox of Indiana. 

“No other speakers were sent into 
South Dakota, and but a very few resi- 
dents of South Dakota took the stump 
in behalf of the President. The state- 
ment that the campaign had been car- 
ried on by ‘the most reckless and shame- 
less use of money’ has no more justifica- 
tion than the statement with regard to 
the use of an ‘army of orators.’ 

“We regard this as a moral victory 
for President Coolidge. Rarely has 
South Dakota in recent years been car: 
ried by a conservative in the primaries 
when there was a division in the Re. 
publican Party.” 

Such was the week’s main progress, 
leaving the leading candidates in ap- 
proximately the following positions: 

Calvin Coolidge. His managers 
pointed out that of the 555 delegates 
necessary to secure his nomination 255 
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are already instructed for him, either by 
primary or by conventions : 
Colorade 


Georgia 
Idaho ...... 


Kansas .... 
Kentucky ... 
TL QUEBIRTR woveeccscccesecccsusosovecce=voore 
Minnesota 
Mississippi ..... 
arc 
New Hampshire .. 
New Mexico ........ 
North Carolina . oes 
| 
South Carolina ........... 
Tennessee 
Vicgitia ........ 
Philippines 
oe kt | | cee 


They added that 300 more delegates 
will be forthcoming. There may well 
be 500 or 600 more for Coolidge. Con- 
necticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
York, Rhode Island, Vermont and 
Washington are very likely, and should 
add 200 of the group, not to mention 
accretions from Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, which will 
have 256 votes all told. “Coolidge on 
the first ballot” is extremely probable. 

Hiram W. Johnson. The Senator 
from California had, to console himself, 
the delegates from South Dakota. 
That they were secured by so small a 
margin was disappointing to Johnson 
followers. It implied that the North- 
western “radical belt” where he ought 
to be strongest was far from being 
solidly behind him. 

While the final results in South Da- 
kota were being counted, William 
Wrigley (chewing gum), one of the 
financial backers of Johnson, let it be 
known that he was no longer an active 
supporter of the Californian. Said he: 
“So far as I can see, Coolidge is a 
cinch for the Republican nomination. 
Mr. Johnson is my good friend and I 
would like to see him President, but I 
don’t think he can get the nomination 
because he is getting nowhere with his 
candidacy.” Doubtless Mr. Johnson 
feels similarly, but is hanging on in 
hope that a mishap will overtake his 
opponent before the Republican con- 
vention. 

William G. McAdoo. The only man 
who will go to the Democratic Conven- 
tion with a large block of votes is the 
former Secretary of the Treasury. But 
since the disclosure of his large legal 
fees from Doheny, his pretensions to 
the Democratic nomination are not 
taken very seriously in political quarters. 

The Others. The press took it upon 
itself to announce that there were 26 
competitors for the Democratic nomi- 
nation, but some of the 26 listed— 









notably, William R. Hearst and William 
J. Bryan—were damaging to the credi- 
bility of the proposal. A list of the 
leading Democratic contenders must, 
however, include: Senator Ralston of 
Indiana, Senator Carter Glass of Vir- 
ginia, Senator Underwood of Alabama, 
ex-Ambassador John W. Davis, ex- 


Se rams | 





© Underwood 
WILLIAM WRIGLEY 
His good friend gets nowhere 


Governor J. M. Cox of Ohio, Governor 
Silzer of New Jersey, Governor Smith 
of New York. 


A movement was reported to name 
General Charles G. Dawes of Chicago 
for Vice President on the Republican 
ticket with Coolidge. Mr. Dawes, 
abroad on a matter of reparations, has 
not had opportunity to express himself 
fully on the subject. 


THE CABINET 
Time and Truth 


From an office in Washington to a 
hotel suite at Atlantic City, Harry M. 
Daugherty went. He faced the future 
jauntily, faced reporters with banter. 
Behind him he left his resignation as 
Attorney General and a Senate inves- 
tigation whose boiling died into sim- 
mering as he drew farther away. 

The final break with the President, 
so often foretold, came at last on a 
by-issue. The Senate investigating 
committee requested authority for its 
representative to go through such files 
of the Department of Justice as it 
might designate. The Attorney Gen- 
eral refused the request on the grounds 
that it was contrary to the public in- 
terest; that it would be misleading to 











permit “a general fishing expedition 
among the files of the Department” 
bringing out documents piecemeal, un- 
less entire files were examined and 
presented with proper explanation by 
the official in charge of each case. 


The President did not approve of 
this reply of Mr. Daugherty. He called 
him to the White House twice to con- 
fer about it. Finally, the President 
wrote. He declared that he approved 
the principle that information detri- 
mental to the public interest should not 
be given out; but, he pointed out, in 
the case of these files, he was obliged 
to rely on the Attorney General’s opin- 
ion as to what was detrimental to the 
public interest, Said the President: 


“I do not see how you can be acting 
for yourself in your own defense in 
this matter, and at the same time and 
on the same question acting as my 
adviser as Attorney General. 


“You will readily understand that it 
is not now my intention to pre-judge 
the issues which remain to be devel- 
oped in this investigation. I recognize 
that you are entitled to a full and fair 
hearing. But as there is no way by 
which you can divest yourself of the 
interest you have personally in the in- 
vestigation, I can see no way but for 
you to retire as Attorney General, and 
I am therefore compelled to request 
your resignation.” 


To this, on the following morning, 
Mr. Daugherty replied: “Solely out of 
deference to your request, and in com- 
pliance therewith I hereby tender my 
resignation. While you do not state 
when you desire my resignation to be- 
come effective, I most respectfully re- 
quest that it become effective forth- 
with.” 


With those words, Mr. Daugherty 
became a private citizen, and without, 
as it were, laying down his pen, ad- 
dressed a long letter to the President 
of which the following extracts give 
the general tenor: “Your suggestion 
that an attack upon a Cabinet officer 
disqualifies him for further official 
service is a dangerous doctrine. Mr. 
President, all the pretended charges 
against me are false. But, whether true 
or false, if a member of the Cabinet 
is to be incapacitated or disqualified by 
the preferment of charges against him, 
no matter how malicious and ground- 
less, and he is compelled to give up his 
responsible position and sacrifice his 
honor for the time being because of 
such attack, no man in any official posi- 
tion is safe and the most honorable, 
upright and efficient public servant 
could be swept from office and stable 
government destroyed by clamor... 

“I cannot escape the conviction, Mr. 
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President, that your request for my 
resignation is also most untimely.” 

Without further ado, Mr. Daugherty 
boarded a train and went to Atlantic 
City. There he was awaited by a bevy 
of reporters with open notebooks. He 
went to the Hotel Traymore and was 
besieged by the press. He smiled gayly 
if a bit ruefully. 

“Don’t come too close, boys. 
You'll be contaminated. 

“Don’t call me ‘Dockerty.’ Call me 
‘Daugherty,’ pronouncing it Doherty... 

“T will let you look at me walking 
on the boardwalk, but I don’t expect 
I will have anything to say about any- 
thing at all.... 

. “I would like to see somebody else’s 
name in the papers now and then—Jack 
Dempsey’s or John Ringling’s. . 

“T would go to a motion picture show 
if I could be sure I would not see pic- 
tures of an ex-Cabinet officer... . 

“Tf a man is too solemn, they'll think 
the whole weight of the world is on 
his shoulders. If he is gay, they'll 
think he is frivolous. The only thing 
to do is ‘be ourself.’. . . 

“T have not a sore head or a sore 
106. « «6 

“T have no personal feeling against 
the President. I am yet his depend- 
able friend and supporter... . 

“No one need waste any time worry- 
ing about the ex-Attorney General. He 
will take care of himself until reason is 
restored and time and truth fully vin- 
dicate him, as they surely will... . 

“Nobody’s feelings are much hurt, 
if they are hurt at all. It doesn’t 
amount to anything. ... 

“Now is the time for cool heads, 
considerate counsel and help by all.” 


A few of the candidates put forward 
by prognosticators as “possible suc- 


cessors” to Mr. Daugherty: 

James M. Beck, of Pennsylvania, U. S. 
Solicitor General. 

Curtis D. Wi sur, of California, the now 
Secretary of the Navy. 

Witiiam S. Kenyon, of Iowa, U. S. Dis- 
trict Judge. 

Wittram E. Boran, of Idaho, U. S. 
Senator. 

Cuartes Evans Hucues, of New York, the 
now Secretary of State. 

Hartan Fiske Stone, of New York, one- 
time Dean of Columbia Law School. 

ALEXANDER J. Groesspeck, of Michigan, 
Governor. 

Frank Sicet Duetricn, of Idaho, U. S. 
District Judge 

Stras H. Strawn, of Illinois, onetime 
President Illinois Bar Association. 

Joun G. Price, of Ohio, onetime State 
Attorney General. 

ArTHUR Prentice Ruac, of Massachusetts, 
Chief Justice State Supreme Court. 

Cuarites Francis Cuoate, Jr., of Massa- 
chusetts, regent Smithsonian Institution. \ 

Joun McCrate, of New York, Judge, judi- 
cial district of Long Island. 

Natnan L. Mirer, of New York, ex- 
Governor. 

Frepvericx E. Crane, of Brooklyn, Asso- 
‘ciate Justice of the New York Court of 
Appeals. 

Grorce Warton Pepper, of Pennsylvania, 
U. S. Senator. 

Roscoz Pounp, of Massachusetts, Dean of 
Harvard Law School. 


CONGRESS 


The Legislative Week 


The Senate: 

@ Confirmed the nomination of Irwin 
B. Laughlin to be Minister to Greece. 
@ Adopted unanimously, a resolution 
requesting that impeachment proceed- 
ings be brought against Clarence C. 
Chase, son-in-law of ex-Secretary Fall. 
@ Passed a bill wiping out a debt of 
$650,000 of the Near East Relief to 
the War Department on account of 
supplies furnished for relief work. 

@ Re-committed a resolution propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution, 
whereby all future amendments would 
have to be ratified by popular vote 
(Time, March 10). This was prac- 
tically equivalent to defeating the 
measure. 


The House: 

@ Authorized investigations of the air- 
craft industry and air-services, and also 
into the duplication of Government 
bonds in the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing. 

@ Passed the Army Appropriation bill 
carrying on $326,000,000 for the ex- 
penses of the next fiscal year. An 
amendment to reduce the size of the 
army from its present strength of 12,- 
000 officers and 125,000 men, was de- 
feated, For river and harbor improve- 
ments $37,250,000 was included. 


Investigations 


The chief events of last week in two 
leading Senatorial investigations (naval 
oil leases and Mr. Daugherty) were: 

Oil: 

@ An accountant of the Federal Trade 
Commission testified that on examining 
the books of W. H. Hibbs & G,, 
brokers, he had found three accounts: 
W. W. Spaid No. 4 (belonging to Mr. 
Daugherty), W. W. Spaid No. 3 (be- 
longing to Jesse Smith) and W. W. 
Spaid No. 2 (belonging jointly to Smith 
and Daugherty). The books showed 
that Mr. Smith had made a profit of 
about $3,700 in Sinclair and Doheny 
stock. 


@ Clarence C. Chase, son-in-law of 
ex-Secretary Fall, refused to testify 
before the oil committee, on the 
grounds that it might incriminate him. 
‘Another witness had declared that Mr. 
Chase had tried to induce a Cleveland 
man to say he had lent Mr. Fall the 
now notorious $100,000. The Senate 
unanimously passed a resolution, sug- 
gesting that the House start impeach- 
ment proceedings against Chase, who is 
Collector of Customs at El Paso. Chase 
submitted his resignation to Secretary 








Mellon who accepted it on the follow- 
ing day. 


@ Al Jennings, former train robber, 
ex-evangelist, onetime politician and 
lately realtor of Venice, Calif., testi- 
fied that he had had conversations with 
the late Jake Hamon, Republican Na- 
tional Committeeman from Oklahoma, 
in which Hamon had said: 1) that he 
bought the nomination of Harding in 
1920 for $1,000,000; 2) that the late 
Senator Boies Penrose of Pennsylva- 
nia had received $250,000; 3) that Will 
Hays, Harry Daugherty and another 
man had each had $25,000; 4) that the 
New York delegation had been “very 
expensive’; 5) that Hamon had ex- 
pected to become Secretary of the In- 
terior and that “the Democrats had not 
left much of the public lands,” but “he 
would get the rest of it.” Will Hays 
and Senator Penrose’s Secretary de- 
nied the accusation. As a_ witness, 
Jennings was “cool as a cucumber,” 
and grinned, showing a row of gold 
teeth. 


@ Dr. T. W. Sarderson, geologist from 
Minnesota, was called upon to testify 
in regard to Teapot Dome. He as- 
serted that oil wells in adjoining fields 
might draw off most of the gas in the 
reserve, but could not drain away any 
considerable portion of the oil. 


@ Harry F. Sinclair, lessee of Teapot 
Dome, who refused to testify before the 
Committee when summoned for the 
sixth time, was indicted by a Federal 
Grand Jury for violating Section 102, of 
the Revised Statutes—contempt of the 
Senate by refusing to testify on the 
grounds that the Public Lands Commit- 
tee had no authority to require his 
testimony. Mr. Sinclair intends to fight 
the case to the Supreme Court and get 
a final decision on the power of Con- 
gress to compel testimony before its 
committees, The indictment contains 
ten counts for refusal to answer ten 
questions. If found guilty in the course 
of a year or so, Mr. Sinclair will be 
liable to a fine of $100 to $1,000 or 30 
days to a year in jail, or both. If 
each refusal to testify is considered as 
a separate offense he would be liable 
to ten times the penalty. 


@ The new member of the Commit- 
tee, Senator Spencer, Republican of 
Missouri, proved a Tartar, carrying the 
war of words into the Democratic camp 
and clashing with Senator Walsh of 
Montana. To the attempts of Senator 
Walsh to attach the Republican Na- 
tional Committee to the oil scandal by 
means of its campaign contributions, 
Senator Spencer countered by subpena- 
ing officials of the Democratic National 
Committee and Senator Walsh’s 
brother and attorney. Instead of 
Walsh alone, Walsh and Spencer now 
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share the leading rdle of chief in- 
vestigator. 

Daugherty: 

@ Following Mr. Daugherty’s resigna- 
tion from the Department of Justice, 
the investigating committee decided it 
would continue its job of making reve- 
lations. 

@ P. J. Van Vechten Olcott, Man- 
hattan lawyer, testified that he had 
been approached and asked to furnish 
$10,000 to be appointed a Federal judge, 
and to pay $25,000 additional when the 
nomination was confirmed. He de- 
clared that no_ beneficiaries were 
named, except “the boys.” 

@ A special agent of the Department 
of Justice testified that his investiga- 
tions had been blocked when he started 
to dig too deeply into certain alleged 
War graft cases. 

@ Roxie Stinson, divorced wife of the 
late Jesse M. Smith, continued her mis- 
cellaneous testimony. Her most sen- 
sational remarks dealt with a “deal” in 
which five men made $33,000,000 in a 
few days. She did not care to reveal 
their names and the Committee did not 
press her. Indeed, when counsel for 
Attorney General Daugherty attempted 
to secure the men’s names, the Com- 
mittee upheld her silence. Questioning 
her in regard to her reluctance to men- 
tion their names, Senator Ashurst said: 

“Madam, if I understand your atti- 
tude, it has been that you are not a 
voluntary witness, and you do not care 
to and neither have you assumed ‘such 
an attitude?” 

Miss Stinson: “I would like that to 
be made very clear. As far as I 
know, I am not given to fibbing, and 
you ask questions and I answer them 
as I know them.” 

Senator Ashurst: “I think Senator 
Jones’ question is most appropriate, 
and if I had been as quick a thinker 
as he is I would have asked it myself. 
Now, you came here—Senator Wheeler 
went to your house with two other 
gentlemen and brought you here?” 

Miss Stinson: “Yes, sir.” 

Senator Ashurst: “Well, he per- 
formed a very splendid public service 
in forcing you to come and you are 
doing a service in coming.” 

Miss Stinson: “And I am the mar- 
tyr.” 

So the names were not made known. 
The Committee professed to be abso- 
lutely ignorant of them. But the im- 
pression was given that the Committee, 
magnanimously, was shielding the name 
of President Harding. 





Self-Inspection 


In a season of investigations, the first 
case of congressional self-investigation 
arrived. Two Congressmen made a stir 
recently when a Chicago grand jury 
said they should be investigated for 
various irregularities. The House at 
once ordered an investigation (TIME, 
March 17). The investigation held fire 
for some days because the Department 
of Justice was preparing to take the 
matter to another grand jury. 

Last week Representative John W. 
Langley of Kentucky, one of the two 
men, was indicted with others for con- 
spiracy to withdraw liquor illegally. 
Representative Frederick N. Zihlman 
of Maryland, the other man accused by 
the Chicago grand jury, was not in- 
dicted. Thereupon the House commit- 
tee took up its own investigation, han- 
dling the Zihlman case first, in order 
that the Langley case might have time 
to go through the courts. 


Next! 


A little side investigation conducted 
by the Senate has been looking into 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. One 
of the matters gone into was the re- 
fund of taxes to the Gulf Oil Cor- 
poration in which Mr. Mellon is in- 
terested. It developed that a settle- 
ment had been made in regard to tax 
refunds on Feb. 28, 1921, a few days 
before Mr. Mellon took office. An 
agreement for a final settlement was 
made in August of last year under 
Section 1312 of the Revenue Act, by 
which the case cannot be reopened. 
The propriety of this is at present 
under inspection. 

No sooner, however, had Mr. 
Daugherty handed in his resignation 
than another attack was opened on 
Mr. Mellon. Senator McKellar, 
Democrat of Tennessee, presented a 
resolution for an investigation by the 
Judiciary Committee to determine: 

First: Whether the said A. W. 
Mellon is directly or indirectly con- 
cerned in carrying on the business of 
trade and commerce. 

Second: Whether he is the owner 
in whole or in part of any sea vessel. 

Third: Whether he is holding the 
office of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the United States in violation 
of section 243 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, or any of the 
laws of the United States. 

Fourth: Whether he is holding the 
office of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the United States in violation 
of section 3168 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States. 

The first two questions refer to 
Section 243 of the Revised Statutes 





which forbids a Secretary of the 
Treasury to dé either of the things 
mentioned. Section 3168 referred to 
in the last question, forbids an Inter- 
nal Revenue officer to be interested 
in the manufacture of tobacco, dis- 
tilled spirits or fermented liquors. 
Infraction of the first section (above) 
carries a penalty of $3,000 and disbar- 
ment from office; the second, a penalty 
of $5,000. 

When the resolution came up Sena- 
tor David A. Reed of Pennsylvania rose 
and told how he and four other law- 
yers had been consulted by Mr. Mellon 
before the latter took office. On their 
advice Mr. Mellon had disposed of such 
of his property as in their opinion would 
be in violation of the statutes. After 
Mr. Reed’s explanation, the resolution 
was placed on the calendar whence it is 
not likely to be withdrawn for consid- 
eration, 


There is some feeling among the 
Senate Democrats that the public is 
getting “fed up” on investigations, 
that it would be better not to press 
this one. There had been talk that hav- 
ing attacked Fall, Denby, Daugherty, 
the Democrats were ready to proceed 
to Mellon, Wallace, Hoover. It ap- 
pears not. 


SOLDIER BONUS 
Three Figures 


“How much will the proposed sol- 
dier bonus bill cost?” asked the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee. 

“$2,119,000,000,” said Howard P. 
Brown, actuary of the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau. 

“$3,300,000,000,” said Herbert Hess, 
actuary of the American Legion. 

“$4,850,000,000,” said Joseph S. Mc- 
Coy, actuary of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, 

“Well, well, well,” said the Finance 
Committee. “Will the War and Navy 
Departments kindly send us their 
data? We'll do ihe calculating our- 
selves.” 


Of course, the three actuaries know 
how to add, multiply and divide. The 
differences between their figures are 
due to different basic assumptions, of 
which these are the chief: 

1) The number of veterans eligible 
for a bonus and the average amount 
each would be entitled to receive is 
a matter of dispute. It is to deter- 
mine this that the Committee asked 
for War and Navy Department rec- 
ords. 

2) The chief feature of the pro- 
posed bonus is the issuance of 20- 
year endowment insurance policies to 
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veterans. It is proposed to meet 
these policies by establishing a sink- 
ing fund to which the Government 
would add about $100,000,000 a year 
from its current revenues. The ques- 
tion is: “Should interest be calcu- 
lated on this sinking fund in estimat- 
ing the final amount which the Gov- 
ernment will have to pay off the poli- 
cies?” The actuary of the Veteran’s 
Bureau figured that this interest 
should be added. There was some 
misunderstanding as to whether or 
not the American Legion’s actuary 
added in this interest. The Treas- 
ury actuary did not calculate that 
such interest was allowable. He rea- 
soned that if such a sinking fund were 
established, it would be invested in 
Government bonds; eventually the 
sinking fund would hold bonds equiv- 
alent to the value of the insurance 
policies outstanding; but in the final 
year when the policies are payable, 
the Government would have to raise 
enough cash to pay off all bonds in 
the sinking fund with accrued inter- 
est—in other words, that it was fool- 
ish to credit the Government with a 
profit on interest which it is paying 
to itself. 


TAXATION 


In Committee 


Stationary but not unoccupied, the 
tax reduction bill remained in the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, preparing for 
its appearance in the upper House. 

The most important thing which be- 
fell the bill was the displacement of 
the Longworth compromise tax rates 
(maximum surtax 3714%) by the orig- 
inal Mellon rates (maximum surtax 
25%). This was done by vote of 8 to 
7. Two members of the Committee 
were absent. One of them, Senator 
La Follette, would have voted with the 
Democrats against the change. The 
other, Senator Medill McCormick of 
Illinois, Republican, was classified as 
“uncertain.” In their double absence, 
however, the thing was done. Of 
course, the decision is far from final— 
on the floor of the Senate much the 
same situation will exist—a combina- 
tion of insurgent Republicans with 
Democrats, which may result in the 
surtax being raised again. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Research 


Frank A. Vanderlip, retired New 
York banker, whose repetition of 
‘rumors about impropriety in the sale 
of The Marion Star got him sum- 
moned before the oil investigating com- 





mittee and verbally chastised, has set 
about the business of unofficial inves- 
tigation. He founded the Citizens Fed- 
eral Research Bureau to delve deeply 
into the corruption of Washington. To 
make it useless for anyone to do him 
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F. Trusee Davison 
“What Mr. Vanderlip needs-——” 


harm in hope of stopping his earnest 
probings, he took out a $1,000,000 policy 
in favor of his Bureau. Said he: “I 
am not only shadowed constantly, but 
so are those who come to see me. 
Somebody’s money is being spent for 
this. You can draw your own con- 
clusions as to whose.” 

Mr. Vanderlip’s new efforts did not 
save him from more criticism, how- 
ever. F. Trubee Davison,* Assembly- 
man (i.e., State Representative) in New 
York, speaking before a_ political 
gathering of women, exclaimed: “And 
the cowardice of their [scandal inves- 
tigators’] attacks reached its culmina- 
tion when Mr. Vanderlip assailed the 
reputation of a dead President who 
could make no answer to those accusa- 
tions. What Mr. Vanderlip needs is a 
punch in the jaw to bring him back to 
a realization of a proper sense of 
values.” 

Mr. Vanderlip wrote 
Davison a letter, saying: 

“IT am an old friend and admirer. of 


*Young Mr. Davison is the elder son of the 
late Henry P. Davison, famed partner of J. 
P. Morgan, and head of the Red Cross, fomnd- 
er of the Bankers Trust Co., one of the greatest 
figures in American financial history. Trubee 
Davison graduated from Yale, was an aviator 
in the War until injured, studied at Columbia 
Law School, became Chairman of the General 
Laws Committee of the New York legislature, 
is connected with the law firm of hite & 
Case. 


young Mr. 
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your father and knew you when you 
were a small boy, and I was pleased 
when I heard some time ago that you 
had determined to serve your country 
by going into politics, I have no doubt 
that you believe what you are quoted 
as saying, for I know that a great 
many other people lacking information 
on the Washington situation since 
March 4, 1921, think as you do. 

“If you come to Washington and 
care to inform yourself more fully, I 
shall be glad to place at your disposal 
information gathered by the Citizens’ 
Federal Research Bureau, which I have 
founded for the purpose of stamping 
out the wholesale graft of all kinds 
that has been going on in the Federal 
Government.” 

Meantime Mr. Vanderlip’s attorneys 
prepared and filed his answer to a 
$600,000 suit for libel and slander 
which the owners of the Marion Star 
had instituted against him on the allega- 
tion that he had said they paid much 
more for the paper than it was worth. 
The answer declared that Mr. Van- 
derlip’s remarks repeating the rumor 
were justified by public interest, that 
they did no damage to the plaintiffs, 
that they had failed to contradict the 
rumor although it was current, and that 
the plaintiffs themselves added to the 
circulation of his remarks by publish- 
ing them in The Star and other papers 
controlled by them. 


Renovation 


An ancient building, over 125 
years old, stands in need of repairs 
and fireproofing. Built between 1792 
and 1799, it was gutted by fire in 1814 
by British soldiers under Sir Robert 
Ross. Only the walls were left 
standing. The interior was rebuilt, 
and to cover the smoke stains on the 
walls of Virginia freestone, it was 
painted white. Hence its name—the 
White House. 

To prevent another fire, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Clarence O. Sherrill, 
Army engineer in charge of public 
buildings, has prepared plans for 
fireproofing the White House, now 
said to be a fire trap. The cost would 
be $400,000. He took his plans to 
the House Committee on appropria- 
tions. One of the Congressmen 
wanted to know whether it would not 
be cheaper to build an entirely new 
building. It would not. A new 
White House would cost about $1,- 
000,000. 


Harvey's Choices 
In Savannah in 1911, George Har- 
vey, famed political speculator, said 
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Woodrow Wilson must be President 

In Savannah last week, George 
Harvey, now a Republican, said the 
strongest Democratic ticket would be: 
For President, Senator Robinson, of 
Arkansas; for Vice President, Governor 
Silzer, of New Jersey. 

Senator Robinson is leader of the 
Democrats in the Upper House. Gov. 
Silzer is a noted wet. 


Response 


The Bok Peace Award completed its 
referendum on the winning plan—pro- 
viding for conditional entrance into the 
League of Nations (Time, Feb. 11)— 
with a total vote of 610,558. There 
were 534,177 votes (8714%) in favor 
of the plan; 76,381 (12%%) opposed. 
In the event that the Committee of 
Award considers 534,177 votes to be 
“sufficient popular response,” Dr. 
Charles H. Levermore (Time, Feb. 11) 
will be presented with a second $50,000 
cheque. 


Athletes 


Honors never come singly. The 
Chief Justice of the California Su- 
preme Court, Curtis D. Wilbur, be- 
came Secretary of the Navy. One of 
his first acts was to order all Navy 
athletes to Annapolis, to prepare for 
the Olympics. In a few days he was 
offered and had accepted a Vice Presi- 
dency on the American Olympic com- 
mittee. 

It does not appear that he will per- 
sonally perform in the games. Never- 
theless, he is shortly to be presented 
with a tambourine—long the property 
of Matthew Strohm, for 42 years in- 
structor of gymnastics at the Naval 
Academy. The Secretary of the Navy, 
then a Cadet at Annapolis, tickled this 
tambourine with his toe on June 6, 
1888. The tambourine was nine feet, 
one inch from the ground, and the kick 
was a world’s record. 


Chewing Gum 
Representative Percy E. Quin, 
Democrat from Mississippi, rose in 


the House to speak. He placed his | 
quid of chewing gum on the speaker’s | 


table and proceeded: 

“The time has arrived when I feel 
that I must say something. I am 
surprised that the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Begg) has the gall to get 
up before the House of Representa- 
tives and not only condone but ac- 











tually recommend this raid upon the 
United States Treasury. ... Nobody 
ever believed that the money of the 
tax-payers would be squandered in 
such a manner as that.... What 
will the people who actually go out 
and toil say? Do you know that 
there are people in the United States 
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CoNnGRESSMAN QUIN 
He carries his lunch 


who start early in the morning and 
work all day long for a dollar, and 
a dollar and a quarter?” 

In his excitement, Mr. Quin 
pounded the table. His gum broke 
loose from its moorings and began to 
roll from side to side, flirting witb 
the edge of destruction. At last, Rep- 
resentative James H. MacLafferty of 
California rose and interposed: ‘Mr. 
Speaker, if the -gentleman will yield, 
I wish to state to him that he is in 
imminent danger of losing his chew- 
ing gum.” 


Mr. Quin often displays himself in 
interesting ways before the public. 
Sometimes he carries his lunch to his 
office. Again he is pictured with his 
almost-inseparable pipe. When he first 
campaigned for election he got himself 
a saddle horse and pair of saddle bags 
and rode about visiting the farmers in 
his district. 


Disease 


Senatorial ill health rested its 
heavy hand upon Robert Marion La 
Follette, Senator from Wisconsin. 
After an illness that had kept him 





from the Capitol for some days, his 
physicians announced that he had 
contracted pneumonia. Following as 
this does, a severe illness last fall, 
it is believed that Mr. La Follette 
will not be able to take an active 
part in this year’s campaign. 


Political diagnosticians regard the 
Senator’s misfortune as an evil symp- 
tom for the third party movement. 
No other insurgent has equal vim, 
vigor, vitality. No other has as great 
a following. Regular Republicans, 
kneeling by their beds before blow- 
ing out the evening candle, murmur: 
“And may Fighting Bob recover, but 
let third parties perish in miserable 
confusion. Amen,” 


A Germ 


Among the progressives in the Senate 
there are two names which stand out 
preéminently, but in somewhat different 
ways. One of these is La Follette. The 
other is Borah. The oil investigation is 
something that Mr. La Follette started. 
Of late Mr. Borah has started nothing 
of equal prominence. The germ of an 
important development may, however, 
lie in a resolution which Mr. Borah 
introduced last week. 


It authorizes and requests the Presi- 
dent to invite any nations which he con- 
siders necessary or expedient, to a con- 
ference to adjust or settle economic 
problems and also to limit armaments 
by land and sea, particularly naval ves- 
sels of less than 10,000 tons displace- 
ment (not now restricted), and aircraft. 


The President, it is said, would be 
glad to comply if any concrete proposal 
can be drawn up which there is any 
likelihood of other nations accepting. 


WOMEN 


Thomson, Late Candidate 


Until last week, Louisiana had not 
voted on a woman candidate for Cen- 
gress. Louisiana’s first taste of the 
thing was well flavored. Genevieve 
Clark Thomson (Time, March 10), 
daughter of the late Champ Clark, 
was a candidate in Democratic pri- 
maries for a vacant seat in the House 
of Representatives. 


Evidently Louisiana did not care 
for the innovation. Mrs. Thomson 
was defeated, 16,000 to 12,000, by 
J. Zach Spearing, New Orleans law- 
yer, 
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REPARATIONS 
Goose-Flesh 


The inexorable experts droned on, 
grinding out a plan for German Re- 
parations. When the Anglo-Saxon 
bankers three weeks ago forced Poin- 
caré to agree to accept the Dawes re- 
port, the tough, wiry little French 
Premier had to swallow a big, bitter 
pill. But when the swelling volume 
of anticipatory roars, groans and 
squeals arose from across the Rhine 
and when the very idea of such a plan 
gave goose-flesh to the goose-steppers, 
the French decided that the Dawes plan 
might not be such a bad thing after all, 

So Poincaré announced that the 
sacré Boche could even join the League 
of Nations, next September, subject to 
three conditions. The most important 
condition was that Germany should ac- 
cept the Dawes plan, as it might be 
amended by the Allies, and put into 
effect by September. The other con- 
ditions demanded that Germany accept 
Allied investigation of her military 
status and that she agree to periodic 
inspection of her armaments by the 
Council of the League. 

The British Premier MacDonald, 
who ardently desires to admit Germany 
to the League, opened conversation 
with the Berlin Government on the 
proposals. French opinion smiled in a 
chillingly superior manner and _ re- 
marked of the Dawes plan: “We do 
not believe that any plan, no matter 
how good, will work unless Germany 
can be forced to make a real effort to 
pay reparations. . . . But we are will- 
ing to give it a fair trial.” 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Grand National 


Eight horses finished this year’s 
Grand National Steeplechase, the 


wor!d’s most sporting race. The first 
five: 

Horse OwnNeER Opps 
1. Master Robert II Lord Airlie 100-4 
2. Fly Mask T. K. Laidlaw 100-7 
3, Silvo W. H. Midwood 100-7 
4. Drifter S. Sanford 100-2 
5. Sergt. Murphy S. Sanford 100-6 


The Horse. Eleven years ago Mas- 
ter Robert II first touched hoof in 
lreland. He promised well, but 
failed. Finally he was put to work 
and many was the furrow he 
ploughed. It is even told that he was 
several times seen drawing the labor- 
ious milkwagon. Still he maintained 
his aristocratic air and once, by 
chance, was led to the hunting field. 
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Lorp Dersy 
He was host 


There he took the barriers so well 
that the Earl of Airlie bought him— 
a horse for which £50 had been re- 
fused. 


The Race. For 4 miles and 856 
yards, over fence and stone and water- 
jump, past Beecher’s and Valentine’s 
hazards, past the Canal turn and 
many a four-foot hedge, the course of 
the Grand National stretches. Thirty 
horses started for it. Conjuror II, 
the favorite, fell pitiably in the mud 
when a crazed and riderless horse 
struck him. Master Robert ran the 
kind of race that wins. He started 
easily, kept out of the early confu- 
sion, gathered speed when the course 
cleared, came in first, by four lengths. 


When Sergeant Murphy, owned 
by Stephen Sanford of Amsterdam, 
N. Y., won the Grand National last 
year, he was the first American- 
owned horse ever to capture the prize 
of princes. That Sanford’s two 
horses both finished the race this year 
was no mean consolation to Ameri- 
cans. 


The Crowd consisted of English, 
Scotch, Welsh and Irish. Specifically, 
only 250,000 people saw the race (a 
crowd larger than any sporting crowd 
in the U. S. and larger than any sport- 
ing crowd in England with the possible 
exception of the June Derby). Spe- 
cifically, too, a fair proportion of the 
imperial island population had “put up 














their bit” on this horse or that. Gen- 
erally, every millhand, barmaid, yokel, 
householder, duke was a spectator 
once removed. And as usual, there 
with his people was 

The King. George, son of Edward, 
son of Victoria, grandniece of George, 
became, by the Grace of God, King 
of England, Scotland, Wales, Ire- 
land and the Dominions beyond the 
Seas, and Emperor of India, 14 long 
years ago. And ever since the old 
Archbishop of Canterbury put the 
crown on his head, His Majesty has 
never ceased to go from one point of 
his dominions to another, doffing his 
black derby whenever its doffing 
seems to be desired. Never was his 
power greater than today. The Labor 
Government has attacked or threat- 
ened to attack nearly every institution 
in his empire—including the existing 
system of private property. The one 
institution they have not threatened 
is the Monarchy. The rumor that 
King George plays a dominant, 
though quiet part in all great ques- 
tions of state is widely believed. And 
it is widely held that the stability of 
the Monarchy through all the fright- 
ful years of his reign, has been due 
not merely to its practical usefulness, 
not merely to its innocuousness, not 
merely to its value as a national spec- 
tacle, but also to the personal charac- 
ter and ability of the present George, 
Rex Imperatorque, Fidei Defensor. 

The Host. The race is run on land 
whose lord is Edward George Villiers 
Stanley, 17th Earl of Derby. He was 
public host to the crowd, and private 
host to the King. In the sporting 
world Lord Derby is a famous figure. 
He is said to make more out of horses 
than any other man. He cherishes 
two ambitions, which the aged Lord 
Roseberry long ago achieved: to be 
Prime Minister, to win the Derby. 


Parliament's Week 


House of Lords. “Die-Hard” and 
hard-shell Peers attacked the proposed 
recognition of the Russian Soviet Gov- 
ernment. Lord Emmott said that the 
British Government’s well-meant gest- 
ure had received a contemptuous, al- 
most insulting reception from Zinoviev 
(Chairman of the Third Internation- 
ale). He said that a Russian memoran- 
dum to a London financial group de- 
manded a loan of £20,000,000 to £30,- 
000,000 as a condition of the return of 
confiscated property in Russia. Lord 
Curzon, onetime Foreign Secretary, 
charged the Soviets with backing Sinn 
Fein in Ireland, training Indian ex- 
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tremists in Moscow for the special pur- 
pose of breaking up the British Raj in 
India, establishing agencies in South 
Africa to break up the Union, conduct- 
ing propaganda and intrigue against 
Great Britain in Persia. 


House of Commons. Herbert H. 
Asquith and David Lloyd George, 
leaders of the Liberal Party, made a 
sortie against Premier MacDonald’s 
foreign policy. The Premier’s han- 
dling of Anglo-French relations was 
strongly attacked, Mr. Asquith ex- 
pressing dissatisfaction with the Ruhr 
and Rhineland questions. Mr. Mac- 
Donald upheld his belief that the 
League of Nations was the best in- 
strument to limit the existing menace 
to world peace. 


Lloyd George following Mr. Mac- 
Donald, upheld the value of an Anglo- 
French military pact. “Since when has 
the word of this country been useless 
for the protection of another country 
without the details being given of the 
force whereby it is backed?” he asked 
heatedly. The former Premier com- 
plained that Mr. MacDonald’s policy 
was nebulous; he twitted the Labor 
Government with failure to protest 
against French intentions to make the 
Ruhr occupation permanent; he gave 
warning that the Franco-Prussian in- 
dustrial agreements were operating to 
the detriment of Great Britain. 


@ Jack Jones,* irrepressible Labor 
M. P. for Silvertown, “Wittiest man 
in the House of Commons,” was said 
to have “convulsed” his colleagues 
(with the sole exception of the Rt. 
Hon. David Lloyd George) by saying: 
“Lloyd George may be the wizard of 
Wales, but he’s the blizzard of Britain!” 





*Alderman John Joseph Jones, Mayor of 
West Ham, prefers to be known as plain 
Jack Jones, and is noted for his knack of 
playing the buffoon. His witticisms, repar- 
tee and interruptions are becoming famous: 
“Westminster [the Houses of Parliament] is 
the national gasworks. I used to work in a 
retort house. Now I work in a house of 
retorts.” “It will be the duty of Labor to 
wipe out flunkeyism. ... When {I first sat 
in the House of Commons in 1918, there 
were only 47 of us Laborites and high silk 
hats were common. Now we're 192 strong 
and only six members today wear high hats.” 
In his first session he drew a great laugh 
by saying: “The cottage where I live is so 
small that when I want to get my trousers 
on in the morning I have to put my legs out 
of the window.” In apologizing for calling 
another member “a dirty swine” he de- 
clared: “During yesterday’s proceedings 1 
lost my temper—the only thing I’ve got to 
lose.” Other Jonesian epigrams are: ‘The 
man who will come out on strike for fun will 
go to Hell for pleasure.” “Our soldiers who 
went out to fight for their country came back 
to find they had not got one.” “The dole is 
not an insurance against unemployment; it 
is an imsurance against revolution.” 








@ A proposal to give M. P.’s free rail- 
way passes was attacked by the press. 
The liberal Star and the ultra-conserv- 
vative Morning Post joined in heaping 
ridicule on the efforts of members to 
save themselves £70,000. The Post 
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FuNNYMAN JONES 
He “convulsed”’ his colleagues 


observed: “If this country cannot 
afford to defend itself [referring to 
the abandonment (Time, March 31) of 
the Singapore naval base scheme], it 
cannot afford to pay for the luxury of 
sending politicians to Parliament.” 
Rejection of the bill was forecast. 


@ Members of Parliament signed a 
petition asking King George to sign a 
pardon for two sheepdogs belonging to 
an M. P., which were convicted of 
worrying sheep in Scotland. The dogs 
had been sentenced to death by a local 
Police Court. An appeal was made to 
the Secretary for Scotland, who replied 
that he could reprieve a man but not 
a dog. The Lord Advocate advised 
that only the King could save the dogs. 





One of the guilty dogs is about to be- 
come a mother, 


@ A bill in the House of Lords pro- 
vided that sailors shall receive pay 
when a ship is lost. This bill, intro- 
duced by Lord Parmoor, British Dele- 
gate to the League of Nations, is based 
on a convention agreed on at Geneva; 
Bulgaria and Esthonia ratified it; and 
it has been recommended to Parliament 
by the governments of Belgium, Chile, 
Denmark, Germany, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Poland, Spain. Bills to give 
effect to it are before the Argentine 
and French parliaments. 


An Exhibition 


The sun never sets on the British 
flag. Soon the voice of the monarch 
it symbolizes will reach to the utter- 
most parts of the earth and come 
back to the speaker. It was an- 
nounced that at 11:30 A. M. Green- 
wich time, April 23, His Britannic 
Majesty would formally open the 
BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION 
at Wembley. For the first time, in 
English history, the actual voice of 
the monarch will be broadcast and 
heard simultaneously in thousands of 
homes in every part of the Empire. 
Carried by under-sea cables when the 
air waves fail, along the All-British 
cable route across Canada to New 
Zealand and Australia, thence to In- 
dia and South Africa and back to 
Wembley, his voice will encircle the 
world in five minutes. 


The “slow” British have invested 
$200,000,000 in the Wembley Exhibition, 
London will offer the biggest thing of 
its kind that the world has ever seen. 


Slots 


A new phase of the liquor problem 
faced Lady Astor and the Govern- 
ment. Last month air passenger 
service began between Manchester 
and Belfast. By slipping a half- 
crown into a slot machine on the air- 
liners, it is possible to obtain a double 
whisky and soda. One question 
raised is whether it will be legal to 
operate this ingenious device before 
“taking off’; another, whether, while 
in flight over a certain area, the 
liquor-sales hours of that area will 
apply to the plane. 


Propagandhi 


“I still believe it possible for India 
to remain within the British Empire.” 
This conservative phrase was ut- 
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tered not by Lord Reading, Viceroy 
of India, nor by Ramsay MacDonald. 
The words are those of the “wonder- 
worker”—Mahatma Mohandas Karam- 
chand Gandhi, now recuperating at the 
Poona mountain-resort from the effects 
of confinement in Yeravda Prison for 
sedition. 


According to Gandhi’s son Devadas, 
the Mahatma lost eight of his 98 
pounds in prison, This is attributed to 
his rule to eat only twice a day, at 
sunrise and suncet, and never more than 
five articles of diet. (He counts soup 
seasoned with salt and pepper as three 
articles. ) 


His Poona abode became a shrine 
after his release on Feb. 4 (Time, Feb. 
11). Hindus flocked to receive their 
marching orders from the father of 
non-codperation. These were the or- 
ders: 


“T still put implicit faith in non- 
violence, which, if strictly followed by 
India, will invoke the best in the Brit- 
ish people. My hope for the attain- 
ment of Swaraj [Home Rule] by non- 
violence is based upon an immutable 
belief in the goodness which exists 
deep down in all human nature... . 
We need not hate Englishmen, though 
we hate the system they have estab- 
lished. They have given India a sys- 
tem based on force, by which they can 
feel secure only in the shadow of their 
forts and guns. We Indians, in turn, 
hope by our conduct to demonstrate to 
every Englishman that he is as safe in 
the remotest corner of India as he 
professes to feel behind the machine 
gun.” 


“What do you mean by Swaraj?” 
he was asked. 


“A full partnership for India with 
the other parts of the Empire. Just 
the same as Canada, South Africa and 
Australia enjoy. Nor shall we be 
satisfied until we obtain full citizens’ 
rights throughout the British Domin- 
ions for all the King’s subjects, irre- 
spective of caste, color or creed.” 


Closer questioning showed -that he 
still favored boycotting the Indian 
Legislative Councils set up by the Mon- 
tagu Reform Laws, as he still believed 
that Indians “should not participate in 
the councils until Britain. suffered a 
change of heart.” 


Gandhi was arrested in 1922, after 
his failure to prevent his non-codperat- 
ing followers from committing acts of 
violence against the British Raj. He 
declared that his views on politics and 
religion had undergone no change in 
prison. He objected to the tendency 
to make a saint of him. 


“T think that word ‘saint’ should be 
ruled out of present life,” he said. “It 
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is too sacred a word to be lightly ap- 
plied to anybody, much less to one like 
myself, who claims only to be a humble 
searcher after truth.” 


Russo-Canadian 


Following the lead of Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s Labor Government, the Do- 
minion of Canada extended recogni- 
tion to Soviet Russia. 


FRANCE 


Convenient Crisis 


De Lasteyrie, Finance Minister, was 
in the Chamber of Deputies, attending 





© Paul Thompson 
Louis Louczrvr 
“Short, squat, with broad plump face—” 


to a routine finance bill. Only 80 depu- 
ties were present. The radicals pro- 
posed to adopt a Senate measure, pro- 
posing a 2,000,000,000 franc increase in 
pensions; the Finance Minister made an 
issue of the matter. The 80 voted. The 
attendants cast the proxies left by ab- 
sentee members. When the vote was 
counted, the Government had lost by 
seven votes—271 to 264. 

M. de Lasteyrie rushed out and in- 
formed Premier Poincaré, who was 
discussing the Turkish Treaty of Lau- 
sanne with the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. M. Poincaré resigned 
shortly before noon. 

The resignation was received with 
wild jubilation by the radicals. The 
Chamber met again at three o'clock. 
Examination of the ballots showed ir- 
regularity in the yote that had turned 





out the Government. A recount indi- 
cated a Government majority of two— 
269 to 267. But Poincaré faced the 
mocking Left, and declared: “My de- 
cision is irrevocable!” 

Subsequent developments showed the 
“defeat” of the Government to be so 
convenient to Premier Poincaré and 
President Millerand as to give rise to 
rumors that the whole thing was a put- 
up job, staged by M. Poincaré in order 
to get rid of the unpopular Finance 
Minister de Lasteyrie and equally un- 
popular Minister of Agriculture Chéron. 

President Millerand moved surely 
and boldly, revealing himself as the vel- 
vet hand within Poincaré’s mailed fist. 
He announced that M. Poincaré would 
form a new Cabinet. In a statement 
from the Elysée Palace (Executive 
Mansion), M. Millerand showed that 
the radicals need expect no change: 


The general lines of the French policy can- 
not possibly be changed for any other reason 
than the clearly expressed will of the country. 
The President of the Republic has every con- 
fidence that M. Poincaré, whose name sym- 
bolizes this policy, will form a new Cabinet 
which can continue this policy of firmness 
abroad and of order and economy at home. 

As for foreign affairs, France cannot evac- 
uate the Ruhr before total payment of repara- 
tions. At home France wishes to re-establish 
the balance of her budget, to refrain from 
loans and to undertake no expenditure not 
covered by equivalent receipts. 

If by chance—a possibility which the Presi- 
dent of the Republic does not expect—it be- 
comes impossible for M. Poincaré to consti- 
tute a Cabinet, the Chief of State will call to 
power only a Cabinet resolutely determined 
to direct its general policy along the lines 
indicated above. 


The day following this Presidential 
announcement, the Liberals were fur- 
ther dismayed by the announcement of 
the new Poincaré Cabinet, one of the 
most skillfully constructed Governments 
ever assembled in French politics: 

Premier and Foreign Minister: Raymond 
Poincaré 

Justice: Edmond Lefebvre Du Prey 

Interior: Justin de Selves 

Finance: Frédéric Francois-Marsal 

War: André Maginot 

Public Works: Yves le Trocquer 

Commerce, Posts and Telegraphs: 
Loucheur E ' 

Labor and Health: Daniel Vincent 

Public Education: Henri de Jouvenal 

Colonies: Jean Fabry i 

Marine: Maurice Bokanowski 

Agriculture: Député Capus 


Louis 


“Voronoff” Cabinet. The new 
Cabinet contains four former Briand 
Minister's, thus taking the heart out 
of the Liberal Party before the elec- 
tion. The inclusion of Francois- 
Marsal, Millerand’s former Finance 
Minister, cements the union of Poin- 
caré and Millerand. The presence of 


Louis Loucheur, “French Stinnes,” 
shows that Big Business will be 
heard. 


It is a hectically brilliant constella- 
tion from which Poincaré hopes to 
horoscope the looming elections. 

Despite the fatal number of 13 
Ministers, the boulevardiers, with the 
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flair for the succinct, called the Cabi- 
net shift “a Voronoff cure” in which 
Loucheur is the principal monkey 
gland. Politicians are not so sure 
that the operation has been success- 
ful and predict a collapse of the 
patient. The snubbing of the Repub- 
lican-Democratic Entente group of 
the “Bloc National” and of the bit- 
ter Tardieu has estranged oue power- 
ful clique. - 

When Poincaré made his first 
speech, flanked by his Cabinet “of all 
the virtues,” his wounded cnemies 
cried: “The same old policies with 
the former adversaries of those poli- 
cies riding behind Poincaré on the 
same old 100% French horse.” 
For the present, the Government of 
France is a duovirate consisting of 
President Millerand and Premier 
Poincaré. All those who oppose the 
Government are “unpatriotic.” 


Louis Loucheur, short, squat, with 
broad plump face adorned by cork- 
screw mustachios, is the symbol of 
the reputable French profiteer. He 
believes that the world should be 
governed by the captains of industry, 
and that financial and industrial mag- 
nates are under an obligation to pro- 
mote themselves in politics. He is a 
man whose eye is always on the 
money-bags, whether in the lobbies 
of the Chamber of Deputies, where 
Ministries arise like bubbles on the 
breath of money and subside like 
bubbles when that breath fails, or in 
the Banque de France where money 
decides the life and death of Enter- 
prise. He has often been described 
as the French Stinnes. He bears a 
greater resemblance to Herr Walter 
Rathenau, Germany’s assassinated 
Foreign Minister, who fell a prey to 
Nationalist fury in 1922. He has all 
of Rathenau’s grasp of the possibili- 
ties of industrial manipulation by vir- 
tue of depreciated money, he has 
Rathenau’s technical knowledge, and if 
he is Rathenau’s inferior in versatility, 
he equals the late Minister in vanity 
and ambition—he is given to making 
speeches in praise of himself. 

Once he crossed swords with 
Rathenau, at the Cannes conference 
of 1922, when, as. Minister of the 
Liberated Regions under Briand, he 
was duped by the brilliant German. 
That duping led to his retirement to 
a mere deputy. Since then he has 
planned and waited to be Minister, 
Prime Minister, President, Dictator, 
what-not, so long as he ascends the 
official ladder decorousiy. He is a 
Liberal, but when Poincaré offered 
him the chance of a post in his new 
Ministry, he did not hesitate to desert 
his party. 





In Loucheur, France has a Minister 
of Commerce who made an immense 
fortune as War-time contractor and 
engineer. She has also a millionaire 
who believes that richesse oblige. 
Daylight Time 

All clocks were advanced one hour 
on March 29 at eleven p.m., officially 
inaugurating daylight-saving time. The 
advent of “summer-time” was infor- 
mally celebrated by the weather, which 
gave a display of cold rain. snow 
flurries, freezing temperature. 


GERMANY 
An Acquittal 


There came an end to the treason 
trial at Mumch (Time, March 3 et 


seq.). 
Feldmarschall Erich von Ludendorff 
(flagitious, inscrutable, unrelenting) 


was acquitted of all blame for his part 
in the so-called “Beer Hall” uprising* 
of last Fall. 

The General appeared for his final 
day in court equipped in full military 
regalia with numerous orders, decora- 
tions. His acquittal was attributed to 
the strong feeling of favor which he 
had worked up as result of making no 
attempt to hide his Nationalistic senti- 
ment. “Ludy”’ was unafraid. Last 
week, for example, he told his judges 
that they themselves sat “before the 
judgment of History, which does not 
send men who fought for the Father- 
land to a fortress, but to a Valhalla.” 

Adolph Hitler, the other prime in- 
vestigator of the revolt, together with 
former Chief of Police Poehner, was 
sentenced to five years of confinement 
in a fortress and fined 200 gold marks. 
Since it was understood, however, that 
he will be obliged to serve only six 
months—and then receive a parole for 
good behavior, his followers received 
the verdict with loud approval, sig- 
nalled it from the house-tops with wig- 
wagging, deluged Hitler and Luden- 
dorff with floral tributes, cried out: 
“Down wiih Von Kahr, Von Lessow, 
Seisser !” 


RUSSIA 
Claims 
Zinoviev, Chairman of the Third In- 


ternationale, told the Moscow com- 
munists that Russia need not be 





*On the evening of Nov. 8, 1923, Adolph 
Hitler, General Ludendorff and their follow- 
ers suddenly appeared before a gathering of 
Bavarian officials in the Burgerbrau Kellar 
(famed beer cellar), fired shots to obtain 
silence and dramatically announced the over- 
throw of the Government, proclaiming them- 
selves dictators. 


alarmed at Britain’s bill of claims 
against Russia at the Soviet-British 
Claims Conference which was sched- 
uled to open in London early in April. 
The bill amounts to 11,000,000,000 gold 
rubles ($5,654,000,000), including 6% 
interest since 1917. 

Said Zinoviev: “Of course the 
future will show the nature of these 
London negotiations, but I think we 
can now say we will not make any 
serious concessions of any material 
character to our opponents. We shall 
present our counter claims. A couple 
of years ago we undoubtedly could 
have bought recognition for a good 
price, such as the partial acknowledg- 
ment of the Tsar’s debts or large con- 
cessions to foreign capital. Now we 
have received recognition without pay- 
ing a penny or delivering a single car- 
load of raw material.” 

The counter-claims referred to ex- 
ceeded the British claim by 3,000,000,000 
rubles ($1,542,000,000). 


Axe Blow 


Davidov, member of the All-Russian 
Central Executive Committee, was sent 
to Stavropol, Ciscaucasia, to investi- 
gate the execution of hundreds of peas- 
ants by the Cheka, former secret 
political police, for resisting tax-col- 
lectors. Davidov was just leaving a 
meeting in the local Soviet, after en- 
dorsing the Cheka’s policy, when his 
brains were dashed out by an axe 
wielded by the son of one of the 
Cheka’s victims. 


ITALY 


Two Ambassadors 


Henry P. Fletcher, new American 
Ambassador to Italy (Time, March 3), 
and Mrs. Fletcher were welcomed at 
the Rome railway station by Marchese 
Paplucci, personal representative of 
Premier Mussolini, and by the staff of 
the American Embassy. 


On the same day another new Am- 
bassador presented his credentials to 
King Vittorio Emanuele III. He was 
M. Jurenev, Ambassador of Soviet 
Russia. Jurenev with all the members 
of his staff, imitated the absurd Amer- 
ican custom of wearing full evening 
dress as a diplomatic uniform. He 
drove to the Quirinal Palace, received a 
salute from an honor guard, “entered 
the throne room, engaged in 20 minutes 
of cordial conversation with the King.” 


“Tell the Truth” 


Benito beamed at foreign journal- 
ists who entertained him at the For- 
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eign Press Club in Rome. “You can 
be very useful to the Government and 
to Italy,” purred the Dictator. “I 
only ask you one thing—to tell the 
truth* when you are informing your 
papers of what you see around you.” 


Mussolini was once a _ journalist 
himself; he founded and edited the 
Milan Popolo d'Italia in favor of Italy’s 
intervention in the War. 


. 


Marconi, née O’Brien 


In the old days, embezzlers used to 
study extradition treaties with appre- 
hension and prepare to jump to a new 
and unextraditable land with the rem- 
nant of their informally acquired 
wealth. 


To-day, seekers of divorce study the 
marriage laws with equal perspicacity 
and success. Prison or matrimony, 
there is sure to be some land where 
the laws permit escape. Signora 
Marconi, Lady-in-Waiting to Her 
Majesty Queen Elena of Italy, who, 
before her marriage 20 years ago in 
England to Scientist Marconi, was the 
Hon. Beatrice O’Brien, fifth daughter 
of Baron Inchiquin, etc., etc., etc., 
thought she had found such a land. 


The English divorce laws are strict; 
in Italy there is no divorce; but when 
Gabriele d’Annunzio started to create 
a Paradise on the Adriatic in 1919, he 
decided that Fiume’s code should be 
equipped with steam-heat, plumbing 
and hot water night and day. Divorce 
was blissfully easy. Early this year, 
Lady Marconi quieted two years of 
rumors of divorce by establishing a 
technical residence at Fiume and 
suing her husband, who was guilty of 
incompatibility of temper. 


Legal separation was almost in sight, 
when King Vittorio Emanuele pa- 
raded in amid royal salutes and arches 
of triumph (Time, March 24). Fiume 
was annexed to Italy. D’Annunzio’s 
poetic views on divorce were auto- 
matically supplanted by the bigoted 
fixity of the Italian Coda Civile. Lady 
Marconi is the first would-be divorcée 
to have a country shot from under her 
by treaty. On account of her position 
at the Court, it is thought unlikely that 
—following the fashion in Italian 
divorces—she will take the step of 





*Ever since the Fascisti seized power in 
1922, forei journalists in Italy have been 
comforted the knowledge that their des- 
patches ate 4 be delayed by Mussolini’s hid- 
den censorship only when they said something 
that the black-shirted officials might resent. 
The only forei journalists in Italy to be 
molested have m thes whose — 2 
Fascismo were not fri —just as in 
only anti-Fascist — ve been berned, 
only anti-Fascist ed have been beaten, 
only hostile plants have been wrecked. 











Sicnora Mafcontr 


Fiume was shot from under 


establishing a residence in Hungary to 
try her luck there. 


GREECE 
An Arrival 


John P. Morgan arrived at the 
Piraeus on his yacht the Corsair. He 
closeted himself with Henry Morgen- 
thau, onetime U. S. Ambassador to 
Turkey, present head of the League of 
Nations Commissions for the Succor of 
Greek Refugees. 


. . 


In Memoriam 


Tourists in Athens have found the 
memory of Lord Byron celebrated 
nightly in “The Byron Bar,” just a 
block from the Great Britain Hotel. 
On April 19, 1924, centenary of the 
death at Missolonghi* of Byron, most 
famous of the champions of the cause 
of Greek freedom during their eight 
years’ revolution against the Turks, will 
be more decorously celebrated through- 
out Greece. 


A course of lectures on Byron has 
already begun at the Athens “Parnas- 
sos” Society; a book by M. Volonakes, 
Rhodes historian, is coming out; there 
is to be a commemorative issue of 
postage stamps. 


Byron visited Greece three times: 
much of his most inspired poetry deals 
with themes evoked by the country he 
loved so much, 


*Missolonghi is a hot, dusty little fishing 


hamlet on the north of the Gulf of Corinth. 
It was there that Byron died during the dra- 
matic defense i overwhe forces 


a defense that lasted two 
all Europe. 





ALBANIA 
King Job 

The crown of Albania has twice been 
offered to Americans, once to Jerome 
Bonaparate of Manhattan; once to a 
millionaire said to be Harry F. Sin- 
clair. Last week, Ulysses Grant-Smith 
(Time, Dec. 24), American Minister 
at Tirana, announced that a wandering 
millionaire strolled into his office to see 
if that there king job was still open to 
a live bird with plenty of dough. 

The millionaire’s name was merci- 
fully withheld, He arrived in Tirana, 
quite rich, utterly uneducated. He told 
the Minister that he had dreamed he 
was to be King of Albania, had crossed 
the ocean to see if there was anything 
in dreams. A friend got him out of the 
capital. Since then nothing has been 
heard of the man who would be king. 


PERSIA 


Tears 


Ahmad, ex-Shah of Persia, seventh 
of the Kajar dynasty, youthful and 
rotund, learned last week in Paris 
that the Persian Parliament had de- 
posed him, that he no longer had 
the right to be termed Sultan. De- 
patches stated that the 26-year-old 
exile “has wept continuously since 
receiving the awful news; great tears 
roll down his royal cheeks; he has 
shut himself in his private suite in 
his house near the Bois de Boulogne; 
he walks around in circles, lamenting 
his fate in Oriental fashion.” The 
Baroness d’Erlanger, former Mrs. 
Peter Cooper Hewitt, whom he had 
once asked to be his Sultana, sent a 
message. Ahmad only mourned the 
more. 

Ahmad was ousted because he 
spent much of his time debauching 
along the Riviera. 


RUMANIA 
Ungallant 


Benito Mussolini insulted Queen 
Marie of Rumania. The Queen’s 
match-making plans received a brutal 
blow. Rumanian policies looking to an 
entente with Italy, a concordat with the 
Vatican, not to mention the marriage 
of Marie’s second son to an Italian 
Princess, were roughly handled by 
Mussolini’s masterful touch. All the 
Balkan chancellories are in turmoil. 

Two years ago, Jon  Bratiano, 
bearded, sly, adipose, became Prime 
Minister of Rumania. His Govern- 
ment repudiated many private contracts 
with French, English, Italian, Ameri- 
can, Belgian concerns. Bratiano calm- 
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ly deducted 40% of the money due on 
these contracts, and offered the bal- 
ance in 4% bonds, payable in 40 years. 
Some creditors accepted, but most (in- 
cluding the Italian concerns and the 
American Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
whose unpaid balance was $2,500,000) 
refused. 

Recently Queen Marie visited Rome. 
She saw the Pope and arranged a 
basis for a concordat. She sniffed 
around the Italian Court, and selected 
the Princess Mafalda, second daugh- 
ter of King Vittorio Emanuele, as a 
suitable helpmeet for her fourth child, 
Prince Nicholas, now a midshipman on 
the British cruiser Benbow. With 
Rumania, foreign policy follows the 
Queen. She planned a formal visit 
for herself and King Ferdinand in 
April, not only to discuss the marriage, 
but the possibility of closer and more 
confidential relations between the two 
Latin nations that flank the turbulent 
Balkans. The Italian Court sent the 
Rumanian monarchs a formal invita- 
tion, which was accepted. 

Then it was that Mussolini upset the 
lentils, He sent the Rumanian Gov- 
ernment a note, telling the Rumanian 
Government to postpone the formal 
visit of the monarchs to Rome, unless 
the Rumanian Government gave some 
satisfaction to private Italian creditors 
who are owed 80,000,000 gold lire 
(roughly, $16,000,000) for food and 
textiles. 

Last week Bucharest was in a frenzy 
over the rebuff. Paunchy Prime Min- 
ister Bratiano had informed the mon- 
archs that they could not got to Rome 
under Mussolini’s humiliating condi- 
tions. In the Rumanian Parliament, 
Foreign Minister Jon Duca, inveighed 
as follows: “We did not expect that 
the visit of the royal family, intended 
to strengthen the relations between the 
two countries, would be associated with 
dirty financial interests.” Loud cheers. 


With what dignity Mussolini had 
left them, the Rumanian Cabinet sent 
a note to the Minister of the Italian 
Royal Household: “The Royal Ru- 
manian Government brings to the at- 
tention of His Majesty, the King of 
Italy, that His Majesty, the King of 
Rumania, having decided on his visit 
to Rome, now regrets that he must de- 
cline the invitation sent by the King of 
Italy because of the note sent by the 
Italian Government, which connects the 
visit with questions which do not affect 
the members of either. family.” 


The Vatican visit was also abandoned 
to avoid misinterpretation by the 
Italian people. The projected visit of 
the Rumanian couple to Belgium was 
also cancelled because of tense rela- 











© Wide World 


Queen Marie 


Benito insulted her 


tions between Belgium and Rumania, 
arising out of Prime Minister Bratiano’s 
scheme for camouflaging repudiation 
of his country’s foreign debts. 


JAPAN 
Notes 


Hirohito, Prince Regent of Japan, 
celebrated his marriage to the Princess 
Nagako (Time, Feb. 4) by starting a 
mustache. Court circles politely refer 
to it as the Regent’s mustache, but so 
far it consists of only a few silky hairs. 
Their intense blackness makes them al- 
most visible and the imperial barber is 
eager for the moment when there will 
be sufficient foundation for an applica- 
tion of wax. 

The primary school children of a vil- 
lage in the Yamanashi prefecture, to 
the number of 300, struck. The Nip- 
ponettes alleged that their teachers took 
the part of the landlords in a recent dis- 
pute between the landed proprietors and 
their farmer tenants. 


General elections will take place in 
Tokyo on May 10. The chief plank of 
the present Kiyoura Ministry and of the 
Seiyuhonto (True Friends Party) is 
that the Premier was appointed by the 
Prince Regent and that the Nation must 
observe the will of His Imperial High- 
ness. The Imperial will is contested 
by three opposing parties: the Seyu- 
kai, the Kensei-kai and the Kakushin 


| Club. Their program is: Parliamentary 


government; protecting the Constitu- 








tion; prevention of undue control by 
the Elder Statesmen in the House of 
Peers. 


LATIN AMERICA 
Mexican War 


The rebel leader Adolfo de la Huerta 
was reported en route to the U. S., 
drowned at sea, assassinated, still in 
Mexico, and in full command of rebel 
forces at the port of Frontera on the 
Yucatan Peninsula. 


The Federal gunboat Bravo (Hur- 
rah!) arrived at Puerto Mexico, en 
route to Frontera, which was reported 
to be held by a small rebel force, with 
or without de la Huerta. “The Bravo 
will attack Frontera. Then, as Cam- 
peche has surrendered, the Federal 
forces will make a big drive against 
the State of Tabasco.” 


President Obregon, the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s one-armed leader, captured 
the rebel general, Pedro Anaya, single- 
handed. Obregon left the national 
palace in Mexico City in an automobile. 
As he passed through the streets on his 
way to the Presidential Palace at Cha- 
pultepec, Obregon saw Anaya and in- 
vited him to enter. Anaya hesitated, 
recognized the President, and started to 
run. Obregon pulled a gun and again 
invited Anaya to take a ride. This 
time the invitation was obeyed. 


Charles B. Warren, new U. S. Am- 
bassador to Mexico, began to investi- 
gate seizure of American-owned prop- 
erty, the safety of Americans in Yuca- 
tan (scene of the present fighting), the 
question of double taxes levied on 
Americans by the Federal and revolu- 
tionary governments. 


Honduran Strife 


American marines, sent to the capital 
of Honduras, have established a neutral 
zone round the American legation and 
Consulate, are guarding the plants of 
various American concerns. Honduran 
Government troops, hard pressed by 
revolutionaries, retreated to the Central 
American Tropical Wireless Co., five 
miles from the capital, guarded by 
American troops. 


U. S. Senator Borah has denounced 
U. S. interference as “imperialistic.” 
Charles E. Hughes, U. S. Secretary of 
State, has not felt called upon to ex- 
plain the situation. 
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Minneapolis Tour 


The Minneapolis Symphony is again 
to travel. During April and May, un- 
der the charge of Arthur J. Gaines, 
associate manager, this famous orches- 
tra is to play in 20 states. New York 
City will hear; as will also Manhat- 
tan, Kan., Auburn, Ala., Vermillion, 
S. D., Pittsburgh, Pa. Henri Ver- 
brugghen is the conductor. Concerts 
will vary greatly; soloists and a 
chorus will perform with the orchestra 
in some places; oratorios will be given. 


Beamish 


Lewis Carroll, who was, in real life, 
Professor Dodgson, an English don 
who taught mathematics, one day 
amused some children by tossing off 
Alice in Wonderland and Through the 
Looking Glass—thereby becoming im- 
mortal. And now Mr. Deems Taylor, 
who is in real life the redoubtable 
music critic of The New York World, 
has amused himself by translating 
“Lewis Carroll” into an orchestral suite. 
It contains the following numbers: The 
Garden of Live Flowers, Jabberwocky, 
Looking Glass Insects, The White 
Knight, 

Last year it was performed by the 
New York Symphony Orchestra. Since 
then it has been heard in Chicago, Bos- 
ton, Minneapolis, Philadelphia. Only 
last week the Philadelphia Orchestra 
again brought it to New York, and it 
is to be a feature of the next appear- 
ance of the new American-National or- 
ganization. Then it is going to London. 


The marvelous humor, wistful whim- 
sicality and delicious irony of the text 
have been masterfully transferred into 
the music. Children enjoy most the 
passages which eloquently describe the 
“beamish boy’s” conquest of the Jab- 
berwock : 


And as in uffish thought he stood. 
The Jabberwock, with eyes of flame, 
Came whiffling through the tulgy wood, 
And burbled as he came! 
One, two! One, two! And through and 
through, 
The vorpal blade went snicker-snack! 
The beast was dead, and with his head, 
He came galumphing back! 
But adults appreciate most keenly the 
penetrating delineation of the White 
Knight, ‘mild, chivalrous, ridiculous, 


and rather touching.” 


Mr. Taylor is not the first critic who 
was also a musician. Robert Schu- 
mann, it will be remembered, was also 
such a combination. And, strangely 
enough, Schumann is best beloved by 
many for his charming Scenes from 
Childhood. Whether Mr. Taylor is 
really a musician who writes criticism, 
or a critic who writes music, will per- 














haps be decided only 50 years from 
now. What is important at the present 
moment is that he has produced a score 
that may be fittingly placed on the same 
shelf with MacDowell’s lovely little 
Marionettes and John Alden Carpen- 
ter’s Adventures in a Perambulator. 
These masterpieces of children’s music 
are perhaps America’s most substantial 
achievements in tonal art so far. 


Secrets! 


A woman (an American) who ad- 
mits that she was one of the most 
famous and most gifted operatic stars 
of our generation has just written and 
published her memoirs.* She desires 
to remain anonymous and _ unrecog- 
nizedt at present, for her confessions, 
as she confesses, were set down orig- 
inally for no eyes except her own. 


Perhaps they reveal even more than 
she intended. The book teems with 
tales of intrigue, art and heart-rivalry, 
even jealousy. Certainly the authoress 
has no mean opinion of her own ac- 
complishments. “I insisted upon sing- 
ing the Mad Scene,” she writes, “in 
which I amazed the critics, and aston- 
ished some of my warmest admirers.” 
And again: “I am a greater artist for 
what that Winter brought me. Prob- 
ably my experience helped me to sound 
the note of passion in my various in- 
terpretations, made me more the dra- 
matic singer.” 


“Oh,” she sighs, “how hard it is for 
us artists to admit publicly that an- 
other singer in our own particular line 
equals, if indeed he does not surpass 
us!” This apropos of someone else’s 
jealousy. Her own comments on her 
own rivals run like this: “The lady 
was very fat, with what was described 
as the vocal agility of a cow.” 


The most thrilling episode in the 
book is the story of her love for an 
Austrian nobleman, and of her subse- 
quent disgust when she discovers that 
his intentions are not of a matrimonial 
nature, After an idyllic friendship 
with this schuft, she finds herself first 
repelled by a wild Bohemian party at 
which one of the ladies actually dances 
on a supper table! Then the Crucial 
Scene: 


“T hesitated, but finally followed him 
into a handsome entrance hall. He 
motioned me into a lift. We stepped 
out into an upper corridor. Carl! took 
out a key, opened a door, and drew 


*Tue Conressions oF A Prima Donna— 
Anonymous—Stokes ($2.50). 

tAs she created the roéle of 
in the first performance o' 
Cristoforo Colombo at Genoa in 
identity is easily traceable. 
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Franchetti’s 
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me into an ante-room, from which a 
curtained archway opened. Before I 
could draw back, he closed the door 
behind us, and catching me in his arms, 
kissed me madly, 


“Carl, what do you mean? Where 
have you brought me?’ I gasped. 


“He laughed, and drew me through 
the archway.... Beyond was a bed- 
room. By this time I had recovered 
myself. 


“ ‘What 
asked. 


“ae 


does this mean, Carl? I 
Darling, sweetheart, ma mignonne. 
. our home. No more hotels. You 
and I will be the happiest people in the 
world. Say you like it,’ and he tried 
to kiss me again. ... I freed myself. 


“*You have evidently made a mistake, 
Captain von Zolter,’ I said, although 
my voice shook. ‘I wish to return to 
my hotel immediately.’ ... In silence, 
he followed me from the apartment.” 


Thereafter she devotes herself strict- 
ly to her art, winning acclaim all over 
the world, from royalty, from the 
critics, from the people. Years later, 
with the world at her feet, she sees 
Carl again, and triumphs sweetly. For 
the hapless Carl, “already too stout,” 
finds her, a languidly smiling, alto- 
gether superior creature, “sitting in 
the drawing-room of my handsome 
suite in Vienna’s best hotel, reading a 
new and much discussed novel.” 

It is all vastly entertaining stuff, and 
much of it should prove to be valuable 


instruction and advice to aspiring 
young ladies. Here, at least, is one 
American girl’s account of how she 


brought the music world to her feet. 


Pittsburgh’s Own 

For years wealthy Pittsburgh has 
heard symphony concerts only at the 
hands of strolling bands of players 
from other cities. But soon, if all 
goes well, it will have a high grade 
orchestra of its own. Under the vig- 
orous leadership of Mr. Oscar W. 
Demmler, its Musicians’ Club has in- 
augurated a campaign to raise $2,000,- 
000 for the support of a permanent 
organization. The appeal is being 
widely broadcast, for it is designed to 
attract many patrons of moderate 
means, rather than to be dependent 
upon the generosity of a few wealthy 
individuals. 


Monteux Out 

Pierre Monteux said farewell to Bos- 
ton. In five years he made its inconse- 
quential orchestra one of the greatest in 
the world. 

His successor, to arrive in September, 
is Sergei Kussewitsky. 
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Blue Blood* 


Mr. Johnson’s Dramatic 
Interlude 


The Story. Two rivals aspire for 
the hand of Rita Kilblaine, née Ma- 
jendie, beautiful young widow of an old 
roué. One of the rivals is Dan Hag- 
gerty, he-man from the flannel-shirted 
West. The other rival is one Captain 
Daingerfield, who, by way of contrast, 
is no wizard at business. In fact, his 
obliging old tincle has settled an allow- 
ance of $20,000 a year on him with 
the express stipulation that he is not 
to attempt any more business. 


Lovely Rita lives in a Manhattan 
mansion with her vain, affected mother, 
possessor of a “shrill falsetto which 
carried well in restaurant and at the 
opera,” and her father, whom she 
adores. When the story opens, her 
father, caught on the short side in Wall 
Street, is faced with financial calamity. 


Now it seems that Rita had been 
rather rough in her treatment of He- 
man Haggerty, for whom, by the way, 
matters are further complicated by the 
presence of a wife in an insane asylum. 
Though he will not divorce the com- 
panion of his early struggles, neverthe- 
less he loves Rita and has hit upon a 
novel way of bringing her to her knees. 
It turns out to be Haggerty who en- 
gineered the corner in the stock market 
which is threatening to ruin her father. 
Since Haggerty is the only one who can 
save the old man, Rita sends for him 
and informs him defiantly that though 
she does not love him, still he holds the 
winning cards, and if he will save her 
father, she will be “his—whenever he 
may wish it.” Somewhat staggered, he 
accepts the conditions, ends the corner 
on the market, lends her father five mil- 
lion to settle up his difficulties. 


Time passes. Rita waits in suspense 
for him to hold her to her bargain. But 
nothing happens. Indeed, Haggerty 
goes off to Mexico, cleans up on a little 
oil affair down there, and even appears 
before a Committee in Washington. 
Also, his wife dies in the asylum. But 
still nothing happens. At length, unex- 
pectedly, he returns from Washington, 
asks her to marry him. She refuses 
haughtily, though she will abide by the 
letter of her bargain. He swears he 
knows she loves him, she swears she 
does not. Just to “show” him, she sum- 
mons Daingerfield to the conference 
and calmly announces that she has de- 
cided to marry the Captain if he still 
wishes it after hearing Haggerty’s 
story. Then she leaves the room. 

An engaging téte-a-téte ensues, while 
Rita waits in suspense outside the doors. 


*Bivz Brioop— Owen Johnson — Little, 
Brown ($1.75). 
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At this juncture Haggerty exhibits a 
degree of imagination for which one 
would not have given him credit. Being 
a he-man, he has a revolver on his hip. 
So he proposes that a shot be fired, and 
Rita, dreading a tragedy, will thereupon 
rush into the room calling out the name 





Owen JouNSON 


His hero is virile 


of the man she really loves. The shot 
is fired—just at the end of a chapter. 
Rita rushes into the room, calling Hag- 
gerty’s name hysterically. Still, one can- 
not help but wonder what would have 
happened if she had yelled, instead: 
“Who’s hurt?” 


The fade-out follows rapidly. One 
assumes that Capt. Daingerfield picks 
up his hat and stick, and leaves in a 
dignified manner. Rita falls into Hag- 
gerty’s arms. “‘Oh, you are too 
strong,’ she confessed with a half sigh. 
‘Too strong,’ she repeated in a whisper, 
‘Thank God!’” 


The Significance. Here one pauses. 
Just what is it? Mr. Johnson has writ- 
ten a rather implausible tale about a lot 
of rather implausible people, caught in 
an assuredly implausible situation. He 
calls it “A Dramatic Interlude.” But 
that unpleasant word “pot-boiler” hovers 
in the back of one’s mind. And it is 
the more unpleasant because there are 
also stored up back there such entranc- 
ing memories of his Varmint, Skippy 
Bedelle and Tennessee Shad. After all 
the red blood of those inimitable per- 
sonages rather spoils one for any other 
shade. 


The Author. Owen Johnson was 
born in New York, 1878, and educated 
at Lawrenceville and Yale. 
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New Books 


The following estimates of books 
much in the public eye were made 
after careful consideration of the trend 
of critical opinion: 

SayonaRA—John Paris— Boni & 
Liveright ($2.00). Another Rain, in 
a Japanese setting: geisha girls, Angli- 
can bishops, cherry blossoms, suicide. 
The author of the controversial Kimono 
has again scratched off the customary 
Oriental glamour and uncovered a 
realistic—at times amusing, at times 
sordid—picture of Japanese life. Be- 
neath the rather melodramatic narrative 
runs an undercurrent of real serious- 
ness, a sense of inscrutable, unconquer- 
able differences between East and West, 
a shadow of the intangible fatalism of 
the Orient that is at once its peril and 
its charm. 

PRANCING Niccer—Ronald Firbank 
—Breniano ($2.00). With such a title, 
the reader knows what to expect. He 
is not disappointed, for he is soon afloat 
in a sea of fantastic nonsense. Pur- 
porting to be a study of British West 
Indian life and manners, this book 
leaves one with a dizzying sense of re- 
lief that the British West Indies are 
far away. Carl Van Vechten’s whim- 
sical preface proclaims Firbank to be 
the “only authentic master of the light 
touch, a man who might be writing with 
his eyelashes or the tips of his polished 
finger-nails.” Which may all be. In- 
deed, it is as good an explanation as 
any. 

TuHEs—E CHARMING Prople—Michael 
Arlen—Doran ($2.50). A whimsical 
satire of ultra-fashionable British 
“society,” to be put on the shelf along 
with Max Beerbohm’s Zuleika Dobson. 
For instance, there is one sketch, about 
a gentleman who had been “a million- 
aire until the War broke out, when he 
at once became a_ multi-millionaire. 
He was offered a knighthood for his 
services on the field of finance, but 
humbly refused the honor in a letter 
which, his newspapers said, should be a 
historic model for all letters refusing 
knighthoods. Later on he refused a 
baronetcy in the same simple and sin- 
cere way. But at length he accepted a 
barony, excusing himself on the ground 
that he was getting too old for letter- 
writing.” There is another, about a 
Lord who was “wealthy beyond the 
dreams of avarice; he was, in fact, so 
wealthy that Mr. Otto Kahn stood at 
attention when speaking to him and Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller burnt his tongue 
with his hot milk at the mere mention 
of his name.” According to his publish- 
ers, Author Arlen, aged 25, “likes danc- 
ing and baccarat and is a tournament 
tennis player.” He summers between 
Deauville and Biarritz, winters on the 
Riviera, springs in Venice, autumns in 
Mayfair. 
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William Beebe 
Millionaires Toady Him 


Tall, spare, with wiry hands and, one 
might almost say, wiry features, Will- 
iam Beebe gives an impression of 
great nervous vitality and never ceasing 
vigor. He is direct, quick-thinking, and 
if his manner appears at times to be 
fussy, it is doubtless only the mani- 
festation of an excess of energy, and 
of a consciousness, which he cannot 
well escape, that he is a good organ- 
izer—a thing any man must be to cre- 
ate expeditions for exploration pur- 
poses, and not only to create them but 
to carry them through. 

Beebe is, primarily, the scientist. But 
only one chapter of Galapagos: World’s 
End* is enough to prove him incurably 
romantic. Beebe is one of those few 
fortunate men who are doing, as I 
imagine it, exactly as they please. If 
he wishes to go to the end of the world, 
he finds someone to take him there— 
and he usually discovers exactly what 
he started out to find. 

Born in Brooklyn, William Beebe 
was educated at Columbia University. 
He has for many years been Honorary 
Curator of Ornithology of the New 
York Zodlogical Society. As you doubt- 
less know, he is Director of the British 
Guiana Zodlogical Station, and here he 
spends a part of each year, collecting 
specimens, examining them, preparing 
his elaborate scientific data. But he has 
not confined his activities to the jungle; 
he has also traveled extensively in Asia, 
South America, Mexico. 

Just as Beebe, while he is slight and 
unimpressive, succeeds in creating about 
himself an atmosphere of romance, so 
he invests the smallest insects with quali- 
ties of rare charm. He owes much to 
Fabre and to W. H. Hudson; but his 
rhythmical and beautiful style is dis- 
tinctive. He is, undoubtedly, in addition 
to being a recognized scientist of the 
first order, one of the best essayists we 
have today in America. 

His Jungle Peace is in some respects 
his best book—a collection of essays 
most of which appeared originally in 
The Atlantic Monthly; but Edge of the 
Jungle was not far behind in beauty and 
appeal. Galdpagos is his most elab- 
orate published book, with the exception 
of the pheasant monograph. 

Beebe has been fortunate in his co- 
workers. He has the sort of personality 
that attracts men and women of talent. 
Just how many American millionaires 
each year offer him transportation to 
far ends of the earth so that they may 
be taken along on his delightful pil- 
grimages, is a matter for speculation. 
At any rate, the Galapagos trip was 
made under the auspices of Mr. Har- 
rison Williams and his yacht Noma. 

p as 


*For a description of this book see Page 20. 











CINEMA 








The New Pictures 


Secrets. Norma Talmadge has an 
uncanny trick of enhancing her 
beauty year after year while new 
screen stars rise before the camera, 
harden into the semblance of cabaret 
girls, then iris out. In this tripli- 
cate role, she is first a romantic 
eloper, then a wife struggling with 
her husband in the American wilder- 
ness, then the forgiving wife of a 
philandering notable. 


Beau Brummell, John Barrymore 
does his most telling and versatile 
work since Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
in Richard Mansfield’s famous vehi- 
cle portraying the impudent English 
dandy of 1800 who would not take 
an insult from a rotund Prince of 
Wales who did not look as prepos- 
sessing as he. Mr. Barrymore’s re- 
markable virtuosity enables him to 
look like Adonis at the height of the 
Beau’s career; like Ernest Torrence 
upon his downfall; like Lon Chaney 
as the palsied wreck of the once 
famed gallant. The story really has 
its climax at the start, and its ro- 
mance ebbs and flows uncertainly. 
But it is held together by the power 
of Barrymore’s true impersonation 
and startling make-up. The dawn. 
ing of a little intelligence in his eyes 
just before the Beau’s death is prob- 
ably as remarkable a sight as was 
ever recorded by the searching 
camera. 


Virtuous Liars. One of those ar- 
tist pictures in which we are to be- 
lieve that a married woman seeking 
an artist’s career in New York can 
win fame fastest if she poses as a 
widow to the denizens of baldhead 
row. Her scamp husband is put out 
of the way of her second marriage to 
the hero, by a shot. 


Three Weeks. The producers have 
done much better by Mrs. Glyn than 
she has deserved. They have not 
only featured the tiger skin on which 
the Queen (Aileen Pringle) does her 
notorious vamping of the innocent 
young man (Conrad Nagel), but, 
they have added a seductive bower of 
roses for good measure. Abraham 
Lincoln summed up this sort of prod- 
uct when he said of a book of poems: 
“For the kind of person who likes 
this kind of thing, this is the kind of 
thing that he will like.” 


Woman to Woman. Betty Comp- 
son does better work with the rdle 
of a little Montmartre dancer than is 
usually the case, though the only 
truly notable feature of the triangular 
story is the lack of a good, thorough- 
going villain. 





ART 








“Sargent Gallery” 


Sir Joseph Duveen again presented 
the Tate gallery, London, with a new 
wing. This time, it is to be known 
as the “Sargent Gallery” and is spe- 
cially designed to house the nucleus 
of a collection of paintings by the 
American, John Singer Sargent. 

The Tate Gallery was presented by 
Sir Henry Tate in 1890, as an aux- 
iliaary to the National Gallery. Not 
only did he provide the £80,000 
needed for the new building, but also 
a collection of 65 modern British pic- 
tures to go in it. The founder in 
the inscription on the building, re- 
fers to his own gift as “a thank of- 
fering for a prosperous business ca- 
reer of 60 years,” 

Sir Joseph Duveen, father of the 
present bearer of that title, a promi- 
nent art dealer, later donated the 
Turner collection and several extra 
rooms. 


Sign War 

The lead of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New York in moving to abol- 
ish obnoxious, vista-masking  sign- 
boards from the public highways 
(Time, March 24), is being followed 
by other potent corporations. The 
Chairman of the National Committee 
for Restriction of Outdoor Advertis- 
ing (Mrs. W. L. Lawton of Glen 
Falls, N. Y.) has received pledges 
of sympathy and implied promises 
of aid from 15 concerns. 

These friendly concerns are: Kirk- 
man & Son (soap), The Kelly-Spring- 


field Tire Co., the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Washburn-Croesby Co. 
(flour), The Champion Spark Plug 


Co., The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., 
The Sun Oil Co., The Hood Rubber 
Co., The Ajax Rubber Co., The Ward 
Baking Co., The Dodge Brothers 
Co., Gulf Refining Co., Standard Oil 
Co. of New York, The Texas Co. 
(oil), The Fleischmann Co. (yeast, 
etc.). 

According to Mrs. Lawton, the to- 
bacco interests will probably continue 
to mar the landscape for some time. 
“The American Tobacco Company,” 
wrote George W. Hill, Vice Presi- 
dent, “is opposed to the idea.” 


On Wednesday morning, in the states 
of California, Oregon, Washington, 
Nevada, 1,200 highway signs, brightly 
painted with the Zerolene trade-mark 
and the Red Crown Gasoline trade- 
mark greeted the sun. By Thursday 
sunset, not one remained. They had 
been demolished in the interest of 
beauty by order of the-Standard Oil 
Co. of California. 
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THE THEATRES 








New Plays 


Across the Street. Apparently the 
rural drama is out to obliterate sex. 
That is the impression one gains 
from this new play of the small town. 
Author Purdy, won with his comedy- 
drama the prize of $500 offered by 
the Chautauqua circuit for the best 
play without sex; he earned every 
nickel of it. He walks around that 
tabooed subject more carefully than 
a cat around-a saucer of cream. 


Whatever love story is in the piece 
is let loose early and gotten over 
with hurriedly, as if the author sus- 
pected that something embarrassing 
might break out. The story concerns 
itself mainly with a young newspa- 
perman sentenced by his father to 
learn journalism in Glendale, Vt., where 
they have a daily paper—although 
the hamlet hardly seems large enough 
to support a weekly. Loathing the 
work, he secretly swaps jobs with 
the dreamy owner of the general store. 
In the course of conducting each other’s 
business they run against the grafting 
selectmen. 

The final act turns into an indigna- 
tion meeting against the forces of 
evil, at which the audience itself be- 
come the seething citizenry. The first 
night gathering entered hilariously 
into the spirit of this trick effect, 
venting against the actors all the ex- 
asperation with which the play had 
filled them up to that point. When 
volunteers were asked to come for- 
ward and protest, Heywood Broun, 
critic of The New York World, rolled 
prodigiously forward, accompanied by 
Bide Dudley of The Evening World. 
The rotund Broun seemed as happy as 
a freshman at a college lark. After- 
wards, declaring that “the very in- 
eptitude of the piece rises to magnifi- 
cence,” he admitted that he would 
not have missed it for the world. 


It is a machine-made play, per- 
formed by actors in the best clothing 
dummy style. Robert Emmett Keane, 
the leading man, characterized by 
Critic Hammond as a “straw-hat 
comedian,” signalizes every impend- 
ing wise crack with a lift of the katy. 


Vogues. Mile. Odette Myrtil plays 
the violin iugratiatingly, sings liquid- 
ly, acts vibrantly and altogether is 
mistress of the Gallic art of suggest- 
ing an amorous intrigue by a glance. 

High in favor likewise are Fred 
Allen and Jimmy Savo, who have been 
provided in lieu of a comedy book. 
Allen’s comic methods are pungent, 
Savo’s dancing never misses a good 
stroke. They wander continually 
through the performance as the au- 
thors of the libretto, escaped from a 











Mite. Myrrit 


“Sings liquidly—” 


lunatic asylum. There are the cus- 
temary, inevitable skits of current 
Broadway attractions. 


The Man Who Ate the Popomack. 
This comedy seems deliberately in- 
tent on creating a malomorous repu- 
tation. It deals with the overpower- 
ing stench engendered by a rare and 
delicious fruit from China, which, 
when eaten (by two members of an 
English household)—permanently im- 
bues them with the aura of a skunk. 
To inspire further jocularity, the men 
are compelled to wear diving suits to 
suppress the effluvia, while devoted 
friends visit them in gas masks. 
Eventually one of the men shoots 
himself, hounded to his grave by a 
smell. 

The author, W. J. Turner, seems 
to seek the allegorical representation 
of the idea that only an outcast de- 
serted by the squeamish mob, can 
be true to his own greatness. But 
he has smothered it in stale epigrams. 


The Main Line. An attempt has 
been made here to depict the foibles 
of the smart set of Bryn Mawr, Phil- 
delphia’s fashionable suburb. The 
play finds everything to be rotten, 
spouts geysers of dialogue for reform. 
It is a department store of a play, 
dealing in everything from coffee to 
bootlegging. A choice feature is the 
persuasion of the authors—Grace 
Griswold and Thomas McKean—that 
blue bloods spend most of their time 
in the servants’ quarters. At one 
point the cast is galvanized into start- 
ling action over a rum running plot. 
But they quickly relapse into their 
maundering cataleptic trance. 








The Best Plays 


These are the plays which, in the 
light of metropolitan criticism, seem 
most important: 


Drama 


Tue Ovrsmer—Katherine Cornell 
achieves the notable feat of extracting 
a romance out of a surgical operation. 

Outward Bounp—A _ significant, 
eerily suggestive drama of a journey 
into the beyond which almost reconciles 
one to Death. 

Rarn—Well-known mordant drama, 
subjecting the exhorting clergy to 
some of their own brimstone. 

Sun Up—Vignettes of the Carolina 
mountaineers floundering in a backwash 
of the World War. 

TARNISH—The trenchant, middle- 
class tragedy of loving unwisely and 
too often. 

In Tue Next Room—Engaging mys- 
tery melodrama takes its polite cue 
from the elegant furniture. 

Saint Joan—Bernard Shaw bril- 
liantly assures Joan of Arc of a place 
in history. 

Tue Mrracie—Prodigious medieval 


religious spectacle, rampant with 
mobs, deaths, coronations and other 
edifying sights. 
Comedy 
BreGGAR ON MHorsesack — Sporty 


spring practice by the waggish Kauf- 
man and Connelly, tackling the tired 
business man as a dummy. 

Fata MorGaANna—Cynically smart 
study of the city siren practicing on 
the country swain for one night only, 
leaving him with nothing but his 
blushes. 

Tue SHow-Orr—A gorgeous satire 
of the eternal boob, casting himself for 
his favorite role of the leading man. 

THe Goose Hancs HicH — The 
younger generation cordially given a 
chance to redeem themselves and ex- 
tend a little benevolent paternalism to 
their elders. 

Tue Porrers—A _ quaintly comic 
cross-section of the American “home, 
complete down to quarrels and oil in- 
vestments. 

CyRANoO DE  BeErRGERAC— Rostand’s 
superb heroics taking wing from Wal- 
ter Hampden as the poet with a nose 
and a conscienee. 

THe Swan—Wearing the royal pur- 
ple of high comedy, with an exceptional 


company putting a princely house 
through its paces. 
Tue Nervous Wreck — Western 


farce that is piercingly funny despite 
its uproar and general debris. 


Musical 


Those with the music complex can 
expend it profitably on the following 
revels: Stepping Stones, Vogues, Kid 
Boots, Ziegfeld Follies, Charlot’s 
Revue, Mary Jane McKane, Lollipop. 


——_ 
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EDUCATION 








Americana 


The trustees of the Morgan Libra- 
ry, recently bequeathed to the pub- 
lic by John P. Morgan (Time, Feb. 
25), have been prompt to take ad- 
vantage of their power under the be- 
quest, of exhibiting the contents of 
the collection. 

Documents connected with national 
history from colonial to present times 
are to be on exhibition in the New 
York Public Library until June 1. 

Included in this collection of Amer- 
icana, are manuscripts of Franklin, 
Cornwallis, Washington, John Adams, 
Jefferson, Lafayette, Lincoln, Wilson. 

The exhibition is the result of the 


clamorings of school teachers to be | 


allowed to show their broods the 
originals of nation-building docu- 
ments. 

Unconstitutional 


The Oregon School law, directed in 
the first instance against Roman Catho- 
lics, has been declared unconstitutional 
by the Federal Court in Portland. The 
court enjoined certain state officials 
from enforcing the law. 

The school law was originally spon- 
sored by the Scottish Rite Masons. In 
1922, the Ku Klux Klan took it up, 
made it the chief issue of the elections, 
and put it on the statute books of the 
state by a vote of 106,996 to 93,349. 
The law required parents or guardians 
after Sept. 1, 1926, to send all children 
over 8 and under 16 to public schools 
for the entire school year. It was a 
blow direct at the Catholic parochial 
private school system. 

The law was attacked in the courts 
on two grounds: 1) it would deprive 
parents of constitutional rights; 2) it 
would destroy the property of the 
schools “without due process of law.” 
The court upheld these contentions. 

Governor Walter M. Pierce, elected 
on the Ku Klux Klan platform, said the 
case would be appealed to the Supreme 
Court. 


Won't Tell 


At a meeting of Johns Hopkins 
Alumni, Newton D. Baker -(Johns 
Hopkins 1892) said: “There is also a 
danger in the massing of mere num- 
bers. Why, I saw just the other day 
the plans, the uncompleted plans, for 
a university that in 30 years is to have 
60,000 students. Think of it! Sixty 
thousand students! I sincerely hope 
that Johns Hopkins will never have 
nearly that number of students.” 

Asked where the new university was 
to be, Mr. Baker said: “I won't tell 
you.” Asked who planned it, he said: 
“I won't tell you.” 





RELIGION 








Sermon of the Week 


By the fourth Sunday in May, Epis- 
copalians expect to complete their task 
of raising $3,000,000 for a hospital and 
other mission buildings in Tokyo. 

The sermon of the week was deliv- 





® Keystone 


Cor. Procter 
He counsels peace 


ered—on this subject—by Col. William 
Cooper Procter, whose family, together 
with the Gambles, makes Ivory Soap in 
Cincinnati. (The Gambles are famed 
Methodist philanthropists.) Col. Proc- 
ter, stern, swarthy and big, was known 
four years ago as financial “nunky” 
of General Wood, presidential aspirant. 
Speaking as chairman of the money- 
raising committee of which Bishops 
Talbot and Gailor are honorary chair- 
men, he said: 


“The policy of the Church has been 
consistent in that the teaching of the 
Gospel must be accompanied always by 
tangible evidence of what the practice 
of the Gospel means. This was the 
reason for the foundation of that great 
institution known throughout the 
Orient as St, Luke’s International Hos- 
pital, which stood in a fine group of 
buildings which included Holy Trinity 
Cathedral and the educational institu- 
tions. 

“Six months ago it was reduced to a 
mass of ruins; today it is a collection 
of barracks, tents and temporary struc- 
tures; tomorrow it must be a massive 
building of reénforced concrete, able 
to withstand fire and earthquake, to 
minister to the needs of the poor and 
the afflicted, and, above all, able to 
testify to the fact that Christianity is a 
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religion of service and has no limita- 
tions of nation or race. With the de- 
stroyed churches and educational in- 
stitutions rebuilt in Tokyo, and St. 
Luke’s working in codperation, we 
shall be playing no small part in the 
worldwide task of restoring the peace 
and tranquillity which is the world’s 
greatest need.” 


Russo-Episcopal 


Episcopalian bishops were asked to 
pay for round-trip tickets to Detroit, 
for some 250 priests of the Russian 
Orthodox Church in America. In De- 
troit, April 2-5, these priests con- 
vened in order to divorce their 
church from the Holy Synod in Mos- 
cow, and to unite it, or semi-unite it, 
to the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

The Russian (or Eastern) Ortho- 
dox Church has about 3,000,000 mem- 
bers in the U. S. and church property 
to the value of $3,000,000. Its cathe- 
dral is a smallish minaretted building 
on 97th street, just off Fifth Avenue, 
Manhattan. In pre-Bolshevik days, 
it was subsidized from Moscow. Now 
it is penniless. 

The question whether these 250 
priests have the right to secede from 
Russia and lead their flocks into 
Episcopalian pastures is one which 
is likely to be decided by practice 
rather than theory. The theory of 
the business is further complicated 
by the fact that Metropolitan Platon 
has been repudiated by the Holy 
Synod, and one, Rev. John Kedrov- 
sky appointed in his stead. But Pla- 
ton is still in possession of both his 
house and his cathedral, while Ked- 
rovsky is a plaintiff before courts of 
law. 

George Zabriskie, prominent Epis- 
copalian layman of New York, has 
acted as legal adviser of Platon’s 
church, and has advocated secession 
from Moscow. Bishop Manning is 
sympathetic. It is believed that if 
the Russian church is left to itself, 
it will wither and die. But if it has 
Episcopalian support it will flourish, 
like the green bay, and bring forth 
fruits of goodness and true Ameri- 
canism. 


Godly Counsel 


Two letters and some canon law: 


My dear Dr. Guthrie: 

In December last I requested and entreated 
you... and on the 14th of March, 1924, 
I solemnly counseled and admonished you .. . 

On Sunday, the 23d of March, Evening 
Prayer not being said, you used and per- 
mitted to be used in St. Mark’s Church in the 
afternoon and again in the evening a service 
or a special form of worship not contained in 
or selected from the Book of Common Prayer 
nor authorized by this Church or by the Bis- 
hops of this Church or the Bishop of this 
diocese, which you described in your printed 
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announcement as an office and eurythmic rit- 
ual in honor of the Blessed Virgin Mary for 
the Feast of the Annunciation and also as a 
festal service in which service or special order 
of worship, in disregard of my counsel and 
admonition, you used and permitted to be 
used eurythmic or other dancing in the’ said 
church. 

Now, therefore, in consequence of your un- 
authorized and unlawful action, and your dis- 
regard of my official counsel and admonition 
I hereby notify you that I decline to visit the 
parish and congregation of St. Mark’s and 
that my visitation of St. Mark’s Church an- 
nounced for Wednesday, June 11, 1924, is 
canceled and that the Parish of St. Mark’s 
will remain without Episcopal visitation or 
ministration so long as you refuse to follow 
my said admonition and to act in accordance 
with my said counsel. 

Dated at the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine in the City of New York, on Wednes- 
day, the 26th day of March, in the year of 
our Lord 1924. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Witit1ram T. Mawnninc 
Bishop of New York. 
My dear Bishop Manning: 

. . « May I be allowed to say to you that I 
do greatly regret that you... May I state 
also that you are unfortunately in error with 
regard to there having been no evening prayer 
at St. Mark’s on March 23. In point of fact, 
evening prayer was said, as announced be- 
forehand, at 3:15 P. M.... 

Very respectfully yours, 
(Signed) Witt1am Norman GuTurie. 


Canon XXI: “The control of the 
worship and the spiritual jurisdiction 
of the parish are vested in the rector, 
subject to the rubrics of the Book of 
Common Prayer, and canons of the 
Church and the godly counsel of the 
Bishop.” 

The step usually following the re- 
fusal of a bishop to visit a certain 
parish is technically known as “con- 
ciliation” by a committee of bishops. 
Either the conciliation conciliates, or 
the unconciliated, be he either bishop 
or rector, is brought to trial. 


Men of Power 

A “College of Preachers” has been 
proposed, advocated, and will soon 
be established in connection with the 
“National Cathedral” at Washington, 
see of Bishop Freeman. It will train 
men of power to evangelize America. 
They will preach in baseball grounds, 
university stadia, wherever a crowd 
may be had. They will be inspired by 
the example of Peter the Hermit, 
Whitefield, General Booth and other 
historic pulpitless preachers. 


Hearst-Papini 

The newspapers of William Ran- 
dolph Hearst took pleasure last week 
in announcing that they would publish 
in their columns the life of Christ as 


told by Giovanni Papini, Italian 
logothete. 
Hearst editors solicited congratu- 


latory letters and received many such. 


Rome 


A cardinal’s hat is suspended by 
golden wires over the high altar in his 
cathedral. There it remains till it ac- 
companies his body to the tomb. 

“Accipe galerum rubrum,” said Pius 
Pontifex Maximus on his throne in St. 
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Peter’s to Cardinal Mundelein who had 
just kissed the cross on his slipper and 
the ring on his finger. Likewise, to 
Cardinal Hayes. It was the final act 
of investiture, 

As they left the church, the Sistine 
choir sang: “Oremus Pro Pontifico 
Nostro Pio.” 


Mrs. Theodore C. Eppig, of Rock- 
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CaRDINAL MUNDELEIN 
“I have reached the topmost rung!” 


ville Center, L. I. received a cable 
from her brother: 


“My first blessing to you and chil- 
dren. 
“George Cardinal Mundelein.” 
She replied: 
“Blessing received with great joy. 
Loving greetings. 


“Margaret and the Children.” 

To a reporter, Cardinal Mundelein 
said: 

“Women and children first’, has al- 
ways been our national motto. We are 
helping them in many quarters of the 
globe and have enabled the holy see 
to carry out its God-given mission and 
helped to provide the bread that the 
Holy Father has given to the hungry 
little ones of the world—this is our 
glory and satisfaction today. 

“I have reached the topmost rung of 
the ladder for an_ ecclesiastic—the 
highest honor for a churchman—while 
still in the prime of life. I have no 
other ambition.” 

The Pope spoke extemporaneously, 
in public consistory, saying: 

“Truly, we have heard of the great 
faith of your people, of the magnificent 
development of their Christian life, of 
their flaming devotion to the holy faith 
and the holy see, to the Vicar of Jesus 
Christ and to the eucharistic Jesus 
Himself... .” 
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Newspapers Hoaxed 


Newspapers throughout the country, 
including The New York Times of Jan. 
31, 1924, gave publicity recently to the 
announcement that one Pierson Worrall 
Banning of Los Angeles had been 
awarded £2,500 as the Major Award 
of the Benjamin Franklin Fund for a 
book on Mental and Spiritual Healing. 
The announcement also said _ that 
Charles P. Steinmetz got the second 
award of £1,000 for a privately pub- 
lished treatise The Nervous System as 
a Conductor of Electrical Energy and 
that a minor award had gone to a 
Japanese living in Tokyo. It was said 
that Banning’s book had been submit- 
ted for the award by “Dr. Franklin C. 
Wells, Medical Director of the Equi- 
table Life Insurance Co.” 


The Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association, after an investigation 
“does not hesitate to express the opin- 
ion that the so-called Benjamin Frank- 
lin Fund does not exist and that the 
alleged major award to Banning is as 
big a hoax as the resurrection stunt at 
the Albany County Hospital.” The 
latter allusion refers to a former in- 
cident in which Banning was involved. 
During the summer of 1923 newspaper 
editors received four typewritten pages, 
legal size, purporting to come from the 
Albany Chamber of Commerce. It 
dealt with the “most remarkable case 
in modern medical science” that had 
recently happened “at the County Hos- 
pital at Albany.” The story was to 
the effect that “Dr. J. T. Everheart,” 
who was in charge of the County Hos- 
pital at Albany, had just announced 
that one Margaret Cooper who died in 
the hospital had been brought to life 
by a Mrs. Elizabeth Smith. Mrs. 
Smith’s stunt im producing the resur- 
rection had been performed after 
reading Banning’s book, The Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Albany repudiated 
the report and characterized it as 
“semi-malicious publicity matter.” In- 
vestigation showed that there exists no 
such person as Dr. J. T. Everheart. 


Incidentally, all involved in the pres- 
ent story with the exception of Banning 
are dead, except the Japanese in Tokyo 
who cannot be located. 


Dental Advance 


The report of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching 
indicates great progress in advancing 
dental education. In 1921 there were 
51 dental schools in the U. S. and 
Canada; 14 dental schools in the U. S. 
were frankly proprietary in character 
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and were conducted for commercial 
gain. Now two of these have been ab- 
sorbed by dental schools in universities ; 
one has become a new integral part of 
a university; three have become 
affiliated with universities and may 
later be expected to make more perma- 
nent arrangements; one is conducting 
negotiations with a university; five 
have been taken over by independent 
boards of trustees and are being made 
non-proprietary; one has been closed; 
only one still remains a commercial 
school. Standards of admission have 
been raised and the outlook indicates 
that dentistry will soon approach a po- 
sition of scholastic equality with 
medicine. 


On Mice 


Dr. E, B. Krumbhaar of the Phila- 
delphia General Hospital, and Mrs. 
Krumbharr returned last week from 
England. Mrs. Krumbharr has been 
playing hockey abroad, with the 
American women’s team, competing 
in Europe and England. Dr. Krum- 
bhaar has been investigating hospi- 
tals. 

As an expert of radium cancer, he 
stated that greater progress has been 
made during the past five years, in 
finding oyt just what cancer is and 
what is its cause, than was done dur- 
ing the previous 500 years. Experts 
at the London Cancer Hospital are 
able to cause cancer on mice.  Iso- 
prene tar is applied daily upon the 
backs of mice for six months. A 
wart forms and then quickly develops 
into a cancer. Chronic irritation also 
causes cancer. These discoveries are 
important to the study of the mys- 
terious disease. 


Hair 


In the April number of Hygeia (medi- 
ical magazine written for laymen), 
one Herman Goodman made the follow- 
ing points relative to hair: 

There are approximately 100,000 hairs 
in the normal scalp. 

After all fevers, the hairs fall. This 
loss begins close to 90 days after the 
height of the fever. 

It takes a hair about six weeks to 
grow one inch, On the crown and 
back of the head the hair can grow 40 
to 50 inches and be not unusual. 

Contrary to general belief, cutting 
hair does not improve its growing 
qualities. The years when hair grows 
most quickly are between 35 and 60. 
The thickest hairs laid side by side, 
number 150 to the inch; silky hairs laid 
side by side, are 500 to the inch. 

Contrary to general belief, there is 
no hollow tube running the length of 


the _ hair. 
foolishness. 

One should not grow nervous upon 
finding a hair on the coat collar. Nor- 
mally, in the healthiest of persons, a 
hair grows old, is lost, and a new hair 
takes its place. 

Persons living in the city should wash 
their hair about once in two weeks. 


Therefore, singeing is 
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Cuaries NESTLE 
He invented waves 


Castile soap, warm water, olive oil are 
useful. 


Dry the hair with a warm turkish 
towel; pat it—do not rub it. 

Use a wide-tooth comb; fine-tooth 
combs pull the hair out. Hairbrush 
bristles should be only moderately stiff. 

The treatment of hair is just as much 
a part of medicine as that of other 
organs; barbers, drug clerks, hair- 
dressers have no secret insight into the 
problem. 


Charles Nestle, originator of the 
famed Nestle wave, addressed the 
American Master Hairdressers’ Asso- 
ciation at the Waldorf-Astoria, Man- 
hattan. Said he: “A few more years 
of the bobbed hair craze and the 
shingled belles and women will be as 
bald as men. The reason men become 
bald is because their hair is cut so 
often and so short. Each hair is sup- 
ported by a muscle; as the hair grows 
heavier, the muscle grows proportion- 
ately stronger. But when the hair is 
cut, the muscle is deprived of its nor- 
mal exercise, loses its function, the 
hair falls out. The most beautiful hair 
is that which is allowed to grow un- 
hampered. As long as the barbers 
rule the waves, woman’s hair will never 


be her crowning glory.” 
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Moonlight Camera 


A camera that works eight times 
faster than the swiftest known camera 
of today, and can take pictures by star- 
light alone, is the invention of Professor 
James Worthington, an astronomer of 
Carmel, Calif. He is interested chiefly 
in astronomical photography, but his 
achievements may revolutionize com- 
mercial and motion picture photogra- 
phy. In good moonlight a one-second 
exposure with Worthington’s lens will 
give as perfect detail as a half-hour ex- 
posure with present-day cameras. His 
plates show shadows cast by starlight. 
The secret is no new discovery, he says, 
but “a simple fundamental,” taught by 
Euclid long before photography was 
known. 


Volcano Harness 


Coalless Italy is trying out a scheme 
for utilizing the steam from active vol- 
canic country. Jets called soffioni from 
boiling pools have been harnessed by 
sinking iron tubes to a depth of from 
200 to 500 feet. At the surface the 
steam has a pressure of two atmos- 
pheres, and there is evidence of enor- 
mous untapped supplies. The system 
is the idea of Prince Ginori Conti, en- 
gineer. 


Fish 


William K. Vanderbilt will build this 
summer on his estate at Little Neck, 
Long Island, overlooking the Sound, 
the largest privately owned marine mu- 
seum in the world. Here he will house 
his more than 400 rare sea specimens 
caught and mounted in the last 20 
years in many cruises on his yacht Ara. 


Perfume 


Lilac, oriental bouquet, jasmine, 
French bouquet, violet, rose. That is 
the order in which women prefer per- 
fumes, according to tests made on 200 
girls of Barnard and Teachers’ Col- 
lege by Professor Albert T. Poffen- 
berger, Columbia psychologist. The re- 
sults were confirmed by more numerous 
subjects at the 71st Regiment Armory 
Perfume Show. With men the order 
was lilac, French bouquet, jasmine, 
oriental bouquet, rose, violet. With ad- 
vancing age, men and women both tend 
to prefer more pungent perfumes than 
lilac, though young girls like them too. 
Slim women and all young men want 
faint perfumes. 


Off for Everest 


The third Everest Expedition (Time, 
Feb. 11) left Darjeeling, northern-most 








Indian railroad, on its crusade for the 
top of the world. It will circle the 
mountain and approach from the north- 
east, by the route found most prac- 
ticable on the previous attempts. Be- 
fore June 1 success or failure will have 
been had. 


Beebe at Galapagos 


An archipelago where no human 
beings live but a small colony of con- 
victs; where only pirates, adventurers, 
and scientific expeditions have so- 
journed, where flora and fauna of van- 
ished geological ages flourish in greater 
abundance and variety than in any 
other spot on the earth’s surface—that 
describes the Galapagos, locale of 
William Beebe’s latest scientific and 
literary exploits. His new book* issued 
under the auspices of the New York 
Zodlogical Society, is a saga of man, 
the ever-curious, in a garb that fits the 
tale, replete with gorgeous color plates, 
beautiful photography, 12 point Scotch 
Roman type, and a style that would 
make scientists of morons. One of the 
publishing triumphs of the decade! 


The Expedition. The book is a 
chronicle of the Harrison Williams 
Expedition in the Spring of 1923. 
Williams is the Cleveland - New York 
public utilities capitalist who financed 
the expedition and donated the Noma, 
his luxurious 250-foot steam yacht. He 
went along. Beebe was director of 
scientific work. Dr. William Morton 
Wheeler, distinguished Harvard ento- 
mologist, was a member of the party. 
There was also a physician and a sur- 
geon, a game-fisher, a curator of 
dredging and diving, a chief hunter, a 
marine artist, 
cinematographer (John Tee-Van) a 
preparateur, a taxidermist, a scientific 
artist and a historian, the last two of 
whom were women, Isabel Cooper and 
Ruth Rose. A few of the chapters are 
by Miss Rose, but the bulk of the 
volume is Beebe’s. 


They left New York March 1, 1923, 
and returned May 16, having steamed 
nine thousand miles, and crossed the 
Equator eight times. Actually less than 
100 hours was spent on the islands 
themselves. It may seem absurd that a 
scientific expedition should spend so 
limited a time at its objective. The 
reader soon learns why. The Gala- 
pagos are all but uninhabitable. There 
is little or no water to be had on the 
islands. Water both for the boilers 
and for drinking and personal use had 
to be carried along. The Noma wat- 
ered and coaled at Panama, sailed for 
the Galapagos, 800 miles away, and 
was able to stay only three weeks. It 
had to return to Panama for the es- 





*GatAracos: WorLv’s Enp—William Beebe 
—Putnam— ($9.00). 
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sentials, and then came back for an- 
other nine days. 

But though brief, the expedition 
realized all its objectives. For the 
Zodlogical Park and Museum of Na- 
tural History it collected 150 reptiles, 
200 fish, 3,000 insects, hundreds of jars, 
vials and slides of specimens, and a 
most complete record of the expedition 
by water-color, oil, pen and ink, photo- 
graph, film and notes. Many of the 


living species brought home have never | 


been in captivity before, and many were 
entirely new to science. 


The Islands. The Galapagos (Span- 
ish for turtles) are a group of some 
60 islands, directly on the equator, 700 
miles west of the coast of Ecuador, to 





Pror. BEEBE 
Eighteen iguanidae were brought back alive 


which they belong. They vary in size 
from Albemarle, 75 miles long, to tiny 
nameless rocks. Most of them con- 
tain the craters of extinct volcanoes, 
and on one or two, eruptions occasion- 
ally occur. There is almost no arable 
land. They are mainly covered with 
lava and cinders, and the typical vege- 
tation is cacti and other spiny plants. 
No one has ever penetrated to the 
central crater of Indefatigable, an 
island only 25 miles in diameter. The 
lava cuts to pieces any leather, the 
bushes tear one’s clothes and flesh. 
Five miles is a monumental journey 
in such terrain. One would think that 
such deserts offered little invitation to 
the zodlogist, but not so. The expedi- 
tion confined its attentions to the 
smaller islands where more complete 
surveys could be made. There is a 


wealth of marine life in the tidewater | 


along the beaches—sea-lions, black 


marine iguanas (Amblyrhyncus crista- | 
assortment of | 


tus), a tremendous 
highly colored fish, shrimps, crabs, eels, 
octopi, sea-urchins, etc. The birds are 
legion—some of the rarest species— 
flightless cormorants, antarctic pen- 








guins even north of the Equator, blue- 
and green-footed boobies,  scarlet- 
pouched frigate-birds. Scores. of va- 
rieties of mocking-birds, finches, gulls, 
hawks, pelicans, herons, shearwaters, 
tropic-birds. The insect life is also 
plentiful. 

The mammalia are scarcely repre- 
sented. There are a few wild goats 
and donkeys, descendants of domestic 
animals left by various human visitors. 
But the truly unique and characteristic 
forms of the islands are reptilian—the 
present-day representatives of the 
Cretaceous, perhaps even earlier pe- 
riods, There is, of course, the giant 
tortoise, for which the group is named, 
but it is practically extinct. There 
were multitudes of them in the l6ta 
and 17th centuries. When Charles 
Darwin spent his famous month there 
in the Beagle (1835), he found them 
plentiful in all the islands. But they 
have been killed in hundreds by the 
Ecuadorians for their oil, and carried 
off by scientists. They were rare in 
1906. Beebe’s party, though constantly 
on the lookout, found only one in the 
whole archipelago—a small one weigh- 
ing but 42 pounds. It died a week 
later. In the New York Zodlogical 
Park there is at present a Galapagos 
tortoise 38%4 inches long, weighing 268 
pounds, and estimated to be 500 years 
old. 

The most prominent of the existing 
Galapagean reptiles is the giant land 
iguana (Conolophus  subscristatus), 
cousin of the marine iguana.. It is 
brilliantly colored, red and yellow, 
reaches the length of four feet, with a 
mouthful of sharp teeth, is more vicious 
than the Amblyrhyncus. It also is 
gradually disappearing. Eighteen speci- 
mens were brought back alive. 


The Galapagos insistently demand 
speculation about past ages. While all 
the islands have a superficial resem- 
blance, the species frequently differ 
widely. Many are unknown outside of 
one island. There are striking varia- 
tions in size, musculature, etc., from 
the nearest mainland relations, caused 
by the selective influence of this un- 
canny environment. There are three 
theories of the origin of the Galapagos: 
1) They were uplifted in recent geo- 
logic times as separate volcanic peaks, 
never connected with each other or the 
continent. 2) While never joined to 
the Americas, they were at one time a 
single island, separated by submergence 
into separate peaks. 3) They were not 
only interconnected, but also continu- 
ous with the mainland before the sub- 
sidence, 

The Author. William Beebe is 46 
years old, a trained zodlogist, but with- 
out higher academic degrees. His spe- 
cial field is ornithology, and since 1899 
he has been curator of birds at the 
New York Zoological Park. His 
voyages have been uncountable. There 
is no corner of the planet where he has 
not searched for living treasure. (For 
a further account of Prof. Beebe—by 
John Farrar, see Page 15.) 
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At the White House 


Feeding news to a President is no 
easy task. President Coolidge likes his 
news boiled down, He does not want to 
wade through endless newspapers, and 
he does not want to look at any articles 
that do not interest him. 

French Strother, writing in The 
World’s Work on a visit to the White 
House explained how the nation’s jour- 
aalism was pre-digested for the Pres- 
ident: a corps of secretaries scan in- 
numerable papers; all items interesting 
to the President are clipped and pasted 
on large sheets of yellow paper, these 
sheets are then arranged in groups by 
topics and securely clipped together. 
Result: a comprehensive, organized 
news service for the President. 


In Chicago 


The Tribune and The Herald and 
Examiner, Chicago’s best known* 
morning papers outdo one another. 
The Tribune arranged to broad- 
cast programs of music, news and gen- 
eral information from the Zenith Edge- 
water Beach station (WJAZ). The 
Herald-Examiner (Hearst) has made 
arrangements to join with Sears Roe- 
buck and Co. in a new station to be 
opened in April and to be known as 
WBBX. This station will give spe- 
cial attention to agriculture, weather, 
financial reports. 

The Tribune in announcing its new 
attempt declared: “Recognizing the con- 
stantly growing interest in radio in the 
country, we have come to the conclu- 
sion that its similarity to the demands 
for information, instruction and enter- 
tainment commonly made upon metro- 
politan newspapers, brings it automati- 
cally into our field of activity.” 


In London 


The oldsters of Manhattan have been 
sighing. All their old newspaper 
friends are disappearing. The mania 
of Frank Munsey for consolidation! 
Either by buying or selling he disestab- 
lished three newspapers, The Globe, 
The Mail, The Herald, within a twelve- 
month. What was Manhattan coming 
to? 

Then Lord Rothermere arrived in the 
U. S.—on a visit to this country to 
“study journalism’—and told Manhat- 
tan something about London journalism: 

“Print paper has risen to a cost al- 
most prohibitive. Wages have in- 
creased and the general cost of produc- 
tion has mounted. Consolidation was 
the inevitable result. London five years 
ago had eleven*dailies. Now it has 
three. But they are all great news- 
papers.” 


*The other Chicago morning newspaper is 
the Journal of Commerce. 





Fatuous Ignorance 


Partisan journalism is bad, but 
hardly as bad as ignorant journalism. 
The Courier-Journal (Louisville) began 
an editorial with the following words: 


FATUOUS INSOLENCE 


Sinclair, one of the beneficiaries of Fall’s 
rostitution of the office of Secretary of the 
nterior, follows Fall in refusing to testify 
before a Senate committee, on the ground that 
his_ testimony might incriminate him. 

It is Sinclair’s right, if he chooses to assert 
it, thus virtually to admit his guilt. . . 


Harry F. Sinclair in refusing to tes- 
tify began his refusal with the follow- 
ing words: 

“I do not decline to answer any 
question upon the ground that my 
answers may tend to incriminate me, 
because there is nothing in any of the 
facts or circumstances of the lease of 
Teapot Dome which does or can in- 
criminate me.” 


Eternity? 


The New York World began on 
Feb. 20 to publish the picture of Harry 
M. Daugherty with the meaning cap- 
tion “STILL IN OFFICE.” Every 
morning the World repeated the per- 
formance until Mr. Daugherty re- 
signed, 38 days later. 

What would the World have done 
if Mr. Daugherty had not resigned? 
Would it have continued to publish the 
Attorney General’s picture until his 
death? Until the World’s decease? 
To eternity? 


Apology 

Some time ago (Time, Feb. 4) 
William Randolph Hearst secured an 
apology from The New York World 
for saying that he was understood to 
be the publisher to whom President 
Harding had referred as saying one 
thing in private conversation and an- 
other thing in his paper. Not content 
with one apology, Mr. Hearst brought 
libel suit in England and secured an 
apology for the same remark from the 
Associated Newspapers, Ltd., and the 
Continental Daily Mail. Having pro- 
duced a letter from the late President 
showing the assertion to be false, Mr. 
Hearst magnanimously accepted an 
apology and an arrangement for the 
costs, gave the “story” due prominence 
on his front pages, and closed the dam- 
age suit. 
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CROUCH and 
FITZGERALD 





TRUNKS 
LEATHER GOODS 
NOVELTIES 


586 FIFTH AVENUE 
177 BROADWAY 


A Business Opportunity 


exists for the man who wishes to be his 
own boss and the owner of a permanent, 
ever-expanding, profitable merchandising 
service. It may start with $100 capital, or 
$10,000, but it cannot start without cap- 
ital. The degree of success has no reason- 
able limit. It has attracted to it and has 
today engaged in it, men who are conspic- 
uous successes and ‘of long and wide expe- 
rience in merchandising, with capital 
abundant for all their requirements; and 
the other extreme of men and women with 
limited business experience and qualifica- 
tions, and very small capital. 


No man is too big for the business. 


Men of strong professional standing 
with splendid incomes have given up these 
incomes and their professional work to 
engage in this service, with success. 


The business is merchandising, but it 
entails a service that is unique, intensely 
interesting—productive of great enthusi- 
asm, and broadly constructive. It makes 
you the greatest benefactor in your com- 
munity, town, city, or district, and pays 
you a real profit for such benefaction. 


Service is the foundation of all real 
success, and this service literally enables 
you to take time from eternity and put it 
into the life of man, and make legitimate 
profits in doing so. 


Address Motive Publishing House, 
1927 Sunnyside Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 





A fact in the head is worth two in 
print. Time is interested not in how 
much it can include between its cov- 


ers, but in how much it can leave in 
the minds of its readers, 

















Is a Presidential 
Year— 


Always one of reaction in business 
and security markets? Regardless 
of the general feeling, what are the 
facts? 

A careful study of past presiden- 
tial years has developed some il- 
luminating information — valuable 
in that it throws some light on 
what may reasonably be expected 
this year in business activity and 
security trends. 

Our latest bulletin: (1) summa- 
rizes presidential years 1896-1920; 
(2) reviews developments in 1923; 
(3) states our position on business 
and securities m 1924. This bul- 
letin may be obtained without cost 
or obligation. 


Send the coupon for your copy 
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Current Situation 


It has been said that without differ- 
ences of opinion we could scarcely have 
stock exchanges—or horse races. Wall 
Street, after some months of optimism 
with reservations, has lately adopted an 
attitude of pessimism with reservations. 
Yet nothing particular happens. The 
price of shares tends to drag, and to 
decline fractionally, under the notion 
that since things cannot get better, they 
are morally bound to get worse. 


Banana Transportation 


An American group of bankers and 
business men has purchased from the 
British, control of the International 
Railways of Central America, a $60,- 
000,000 corporation and now the largest 
American-owned railroad outside the 
U; S. 

The line was started by C. P. Hunt- 
ington, builder of the Southern Pacific. 
Today the system includes a trunk line 
of 597 miles, with 58 miles of sidings 
in Guatemala and Salvador. It is 
planned to construct about 100 miles 
of new roads from Zacapa to Santa 
Ava, Guatemala, and to extend the lines 
to connect with properties of American 
corporations. With the 100-mile gap 
completed, the road will furnish a 
direct route from the east coast across 
Central America to Touseca Bay on the 
Pacific shore, where the U. S. Govern- 
ment already has concessions for the 
establishment of a naval base, to pro- 
tect the Pacific end of the Panama 
Canal. 

A very prominent part in the whole 
transaction has been played by the 
United Fruit Co., whose prosperity in 
recent years has been great. The 
President of the company will be Minor 
C. Keith of United Fruit, while two 
of its directors will be A. W. Preston 
and B. W. Palmer, President and Sec- 
retary respectively of United Fruit. 


“Brownies” 

The recent sale of the Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient Railroad at public 
auction to Clifford Histed for $3,000,- 
000, recalls the peculiar circumstances 
under which the line was originally 
constructed. 

Its author was Arthur E. Stilwell, 
one of the foremost railroad builders 
in the U. S. Ina dream, what Stilwell 
described as “brownies” urged him to 
build the Kansas City Southern, the 
shortest line from Kansas City to the 
Gulf of Mexico. No sooner was this 
task completed than the same “brown- 
ies” became insistent that he run an- 
other line from Kansas, southwest, into 
Mexico. Stilwell even consulted Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle, who declared that 
“spirits” were directing his work, 

Accordingly, the Kansas _ City, 
Mexico & Orient was organized in 
1901, capitalized at $50,000,000. Its 
line runs from Wichita, Kan., to Alpine, 
Tex.; then there is a gap of unfinished 


line to Falomir, whence the road pro- 


ceeds through Chihuahua to Sanchez; 
after another gap, it begins again at 
Fuerte and ends at its Pacific terminal 
at Topolobampo. 

What kind of “brownies” suggeste.l 
this unhappy venture is uncertain. The 
road has been beset by one difficulty 
after another, and has been involved 
in much litigation. Finally, the road 
was ordered sold to satisfy a govern- 
ment lien of $2,500,000 with interest, 
advanced in 1923 to enable the road to 
continue in operation. 

The new owner, Mr. Histed, declares 
the road will be reorganized, built up 
and extended. And so far he has not 
mentioned “brownies.” 


“The Ten Commandments” 

The Famous Players-Lasky Cor- 
poration has evidently believed in the 
commercial value of the Ten Com- 
mandments. It spent almost $2,000,000 
in making this great feature film—the 
largest sum ever spent in producing a 
cinema. Its excessive costliness was 
one of the reasons for the company’s 
capital difficulties last Fall and Winter, 
and upon its returns will largely depend 
much of its success this year. The 
company believes that the picture will 
prove very profitable, but that the full 
returns from it will not be obtained for 
two or three years. Inventories of the 
company increased from $13,211,508 in 
1922 to $15,338,482 last year—just about 
the cost of the “feature film.” An- 
other item in this 1923 inventory is the 
successful film, The Covered Wagon, 
which cost $850,000 originally; it has 
been playing for almost a year in the 
big cities, and has not yet been re- 
leased to the small town picture houses 
from which the bulk of the film income 
is received. The company’s policy, 
however, is to write down its films 
mostly in their first year, and The Cov- 
ered Wagon is now carried at about 
one-eighth of its cost. 

The Covered Wagon is now being 
shown in the large theatres of 15 cities, 
and is producing between $40,000 and 
$50,000 weekly for the Famous Players 
The Ten Commandments is being 
shown in four cities, and in its fourth 
week produces about $32,000. 


Standard in Indiana 

Because of the unusual fluctuations 
in the price of oil during 1923, the 
annual reports of the leading petroleum 
companies have been received with 
more than ordinary interest. Recently, 
the report of Standard Oil of Indiana 
was considered very creditable, all 
things considered. Net earniings for 
1923 were $41,538,499, which is equiva- 
lent to $4.68 on its 8,868,266 shares of 
$25 par stock. In 1922, $5.60 a share 
was earned. 

Compared with 1922, the Company’s 
profits fell off about $8,000,000, while 
$22,106,839 was paid out in dividends 
last year, compared with $17,453,994 
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the previous year. In consequence, the 
balance added to surplus last year 
amounted to $19,431,000, or about $12,- 
500,000 less than in 1922. 

Ordinarily Standard Oil of Indiana 
sells about one-fifth of the gasoline 
marketed in the U. S. Last year its 
domestic sales are computed to have 
exceeded a billion gallons, plus export 
sales of about 100 million gallons. This 
was accomplished in spite of the “price 
wars” last Spring and Summer, and 
the threatened competition by Gov. 
McMaster of South Dakota. 


Tobacco Consumption 


The principal effect of the War 
period upon the tobacco business has 
been the increased sales of cigarettes as 
compared with cigars. Under growing 
use of cigarettes by soldiers and their 
increasing popularity among women, 
consumption mounted in an astonishing 
manner. On the other hand, the cigar 
business could no longer sell its prod- 
ucts as cheaply as before the War, and 
its turnover and profits remained sta- 
tionary or else declined. In_ recent 
months, pipe-smoking has been coming 
in again, and consequently manufactured 
tobacco is on the gain. One feature of 
the tobacco industry sometimes over- 
looked is the snuff business, which is 
also gaining in popularity. Little snuff 
is now inhaled through the nostrils in 
the old-fashioned way ; instead its users, 
especially male and female mill-hands, 
rub it on their gums. 

The statistics of tobacco production 
in this country for last February bore 
out the above general tendencies of the 
trade. Production of cigarettes for that 
month was 4,855 million compared with 
4,624 million from February, 1923, and 
3,126 million over February, 1922. Cigar 
production, which had increased from 
447 million in the second month of 1922 
to 507 million in the same month of 
1923, declined last February to 498 
million. February in the past three 
years, found manufactured tobacco de- 
clined from 29,215,513 pounds in 1922 
to 29,083,145 pounds last year, mounted 
to 31,218,840 pounds this year. Snuff 
has increased steadily from 3,240,117 
pounds in February, 1922, to 3.528,224 
pounds in 1923, and to 4,133,832 this 
year. 


Mr. Burr’s Joker 

The proposed merging of the First 
Federal Foreign Banking Association 
with the Bank of the Manhattan Co., 
will, if ratified by stockholders of the 
first-named, unite one of the oldest with 
one of the newest American banks. The 
First Federal Foreign Banking Asso- 
ciation was created under the Edge Act 
to specialize in foreign banking, and 
opened June, 1920. 

The Bank of the Manhattan Co. was 
chartered in 1799 through the efforts 
of Aaron Burr. Previous to that date, 
the N. Y. State Assembly had allowed 
only one bank to be created—the Bank 
of New York, sponsored by Alexander 
Hamilton. Burr wished to create a 








rival bank, but owing to political con- 
ditions he knew he could not get a 
charter directly. He accordingly or- 
ganized the Manhattan Co., ostensibly 
to engage in supplying fresh water to 
New Yorkers. A “joker” in the com- 
pany’s charter, overlooked by the As- 
sembly, permitted it to enter the bank- 
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ing business as a side-line. Promptly 
when the charter was granted, the water 
business was abandoned and the Bank 
of the Manhattan Co. was established. 

If the Manhattan absorbs the young 
foreign bank, it will widely extend its 
foreign service, since the Association 
has representatives all over Europe, and 
in Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 
Cuba, Mexico. 


A Shock 


The country was treated to some- 
thing of a shock recently, when it was 
announced that the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers Codperative Na- 
tional Bank of Cleveland had jeined 
with the National City Company in a 
public offering of $3,000,000 Interna- 
tional Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany 6% first mortgage bonds. Never 
before has a Labor bank gone directly 
into the investment banking field. 
Moreover, it was regarded as signifi- 
cant that the first appearance of the 
3rotherhood Bank should be made 
jointly with the National City Company, 
the investment subsidiary of the largest 
bank in this country. The Labor bank 
has handled small local issues in Cleve- 
land and even had a “silent participa- 
tion” in large issues before. It re- 
served its first public appearance until 
it could join with one of the premier 
underwriting organizations in the 
country. 

The Brotherhood bank, in addition to 
receiving subscriptions from investors 
in the usual way, circularized the mem- 
bers of the union, in an especial effort 
to “put away” its share of the bonds. 














Forecasting 


the course 


of business 


You have at your dis- 
posal today a scientific 
system of business fore- 
casting that has proved 
its practical value. 


The Harvard Univer- 
sity Committee on Eco- 
nomic Research has 
developed this practical 
system and has clearly 
set forth its underlying 
principles in a booklet, 
«The Course of Business 
Can Be Forecast.” This 
booklet should prove of 
interest to every exec- 
utive confronted by 
problems involving the 
business future. 

W ewill send this book- 
let on request without 
obligation; also sample 
copies of recent bulle- 
tins. The subscription 
price of the Service is 


$100 a year. 


HARVARD 
ECONOMIC 
SERVICE 


78 Abbot Building 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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“The Comfort Route” 


EUROPE 


FRANCE ENGLAND GERMANY 
(Cherbourg) (Southampton) (Hamburg) 
De Luxe accommodations on the 
magnificent first class liner OHIO. 
Comfortable, Moderate priced 
rooms on the luxurious one class 
cabin liners ORCA and ORBITA. 
Regular sailings to Cherbourg, 
Southampton, Hamburg. 

A new service to Plymouth, Bel- 
fast and Greenock by cabin liner 
- ORDUNA, commencing May 31st. 


BERMUDA 


Sailings every Saturday, by the 
magnificent new ARCADIAN, 
“The Cruising Ship Wonderful,” 
19,500 tons displacement. Larg- 
est ship to Bermuda. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Delightful accommodations on the 
palatial steamers EBRO and ES- 
SEQUIBO, 14,350 tons displace- 
ment, the largest ships to Peru 
and Chile. 
New York Havana 
Peru Chile 
The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 
The Pacific Steam Navigation Co. 


26 Broadway, New York 
607 Boylston St., Boston 
117 W. Washington St., Chicago 
Detroit Minneapolis San Francisco 
Seattle Vancouver Toronto Halifax 
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The Ball of Quality 
OCOBO 
England’s Best 
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15 Washington Pl. N. Y. City 
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Grand National 

The Grand National, world’s most 
horse-compelling steeplechase, was won 
by an ex-plough horse, Master Robert 
II, owned by the Earl of Airlie. (For 
a more detailed story, see Page 7.) 


Kentucky Derby 

Every year there is some _ horse 
which, more than another, stirs the 
imagination. 
vich. Last Spring it was Messenger— 
he was so good-looking. This year it 
is Sarazen, who carries the bold colors 
of Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt II. 

Sarazen, named for the golfer, start- 
ed ten times last season and won ten 
races. Never did he seem to be hard 
pushed, for he always ran pricking and 
wagging his ears. Therefore he is, 


One year it was Mor- | 


with good reason, favorite at 5 to 1, | 


for the Kentucky Derby on May 17. 

The Domino blood is the best strain 
on the American turf. It is Sarazen’s 
more ways than one. This inbreeding 
has developed great sprinting speed. It 
has also made him a perfect gentle- 
man—his demeanor is docile in stable 
or on track. 

His hopeful trainer is Max Hirsch, 
who cares for the animals of George 
W. Loft (candy man), Sam Pettit, J. 
B. Smith, Sam Harris (theatrcial man- 
ager), as well as those of Mrs. Van- 
derbilt. 


Epinard 

In the fashionable month of August 
in fashionable Deauville, a horse 
called Epinard made his debut, win- 
ning the Prix Yacowlef. Since then 
he has gone from triumph to triumph 


until today he is talked of as Europe’s | 


premier horse. 
ment was capture of the Stewards Cup 
at Goodwood, England, after which 
King George sent for M. Pierre Wer- 
theimer, his Parisian owner, to extend 
personal congratulations. 

For many months Epinard has been 
wanted in America to try his fair legs 


His greatest achieve- | 


against Zev, In Memoriam and others. | 


He is coming. 

He will race at Belmont Park in 
September for a stake of $25,000; at 
Aqueduct in September for an added 
$25,000; at Latonia (mile and a quar- 
ter) for $50,000 added. Agreement 
was made for these races by Major 
August Belmont, for the Westchester 
Racing Association; James Shevlin, M. 
J. Winn and Pierre Wertheimer. 

Epinard’s dam, Epine Blanche, was 
bred in this country by Major Belmont. 


Olympic Polo 


Twenty ponies will be put aboard 


the Rochambeau, sailing for France, 
April 19. They constitute the equine 
part of the Olympic polo team which 
is to meet England, France, Belgium, 
Spain and the Argentine, from June 
19 to July 4. 


The riders and mallet-bearers are | 


Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., of New York, 
captain; Rodman Wanamaker 2nd, of 
Philadelphia; Elmer J. Boeseke, Jr., of 
California, and Frederick Roe of 
Texas. The substitute is George S. 
Moore of California. 

Wanamaker is in France playing in 
the Cannes Tournament. Hitchcock 
has been playing at Camden, S. C., and 
Boeseke at Coronado, Calif. 

Most famous of the four is Tommy 
Hitchcock, who helped to win the In- 
ternational Challenge Cup from Eng- 
land in 1921, and who is sure to repre- 
sent America again in September when 
the Britishers come to Meadow Brook. 


Colombes 

Twenty minutes from the St. Lazare 
Station is the Parisian suburb of Co- 
lombes. There, France has erected a 
stadium seating 30,000, and a vast play- 
ing field for the 1924 Olympics. Within 
the ground will be a bank, barber-shop, 
post-office, cafés, bars and many other 
trappings of civilization. It was semi- 
officially opened last week by a rugby 
match wherein Wales defeated France 
10 to 6. Because it rained and because 
most of the French team were from 
southern France, the Frenchmen suf- 
fered a chill, so they said. 

The stadium’s first Olympic event 
will be a rugby match, France vs. the 
U. S., on May 3. 


Pinehurst 

In spite of a 5 at the short 221-yd. 
fifth hole, Glenna Collett, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., made the first nine holes 
of the Pinehurst course in 36—one 
stroke over the men’s par. That made 
her 6 up on her opponent for the North 
and South title, Louise Fordyce, of 
Youngstown. She slacked a bit after 
the turn, but pocketed the champion- 
ship on the 15th hole—5 up and 3 to go. 


Match-Seeker 

In San Francisco is a pugilist look- 
ing for a fight. Age, 21. Weight, 147. 
Height, 5 ft. 7 in. Nationality, Mex- 
ican. Sex, female. Her nose is slightly 
askew; otherwise she shows no marks 
of her profession. 

Sefiorita Carmen Lucia de la Rosa, 
after presenting credentials to show 
that she was a regular ring-woman in 
Mexico, besought San Francisco pro- 
moters to arrange a fight with any 
man or woman of her weight. But in 
San Francisco, women are not even 
permitted to be spectators at a bout. 


Big Black Wills 

Tex Rickard, promoter, conferred an 
hour with Harry Wills, Negro heavy- 
weight, after which he said: “Wills 
agrees to fight for me any place in the 
United States on dates to be selected 
by myself, against heavyweights I will 
select, leading up to a meeting with 
Dempsey if Wills qualifies.” 

The sporting fraternity was given to 
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understand that Wills would box Firpo 
(Pampas Bull) in Jersey City on June 
28 or July 5. If Firpo holds to his 
announced intention of retiring, Rickard 
is likely to select either Romero-Rojas 
the Chilean, or Spalla the Italian, or 
both, to take the Negro’s blows. Un- 
less the Negro is knocked out, Rickard 
will let him have at Dempsey in Sep- 
tember. 


Bruisers and Boxers 


An Englishman, Trevor C. Wignall, 
has. written the story* of boxing 
from the days when fight training con- | 
sisted of “three doses of salts, three 
sweats, three vomits, for three weeks, 
with food three-parts dressed,” to the 
elaborate training camps of today. 
Strangely enough, the book is written 
with the sanity, the interest and the 
respectability of diction that is supposed | 
to belong to literature. 

This is what Mr. Wignall has to say | 
of the institution of which he writes | 
the life history: “there have been few | 
epoch-making changes in the two hun- | 
dred odd years that have passed since 
pugilism first became a_ recognized 
trade. I do not call it a sport.... 
Professional boxers are tradesmen. 
They whirl their fists to purchase ex- 
pensive cars or else to buy coffee-stall 
suppers.” 

With this disillusioned preface, he 
sets out on the recital of the great 
fights and fighters from James Figg, 
master of “the Foil, Back-sword, 
Cudgel, and Fist” to the redoubtable 
Dempsey. There were, in the days 
when the knockout to the point of the 
chin was still unknown, such colorful 
fighters as Buckhorse, “singularly un- 
sightly,” Jack Slack (the Bristol 
butcher), Mendoza the Jew (founder 
of scientific boxing, the first boxer to 
go on the stage), Mr. Jackson (the 
first “gentleman” fighter), the Belchers, 
the Game Chicken, and Daniel Don- 
nelly (an Irishman) of whom it was 
written : 

He died at last from forty-seven 

Tumblers of punch he drank one even: 

Over-thrown by punch, unharmed by 
fist. 

He died unbeaten pugilist. 

Such a buffer as Donnelly 

Ireland never again will see. 

The roster of great names and 
memorable fights is Bendigo, Sayers 





and Heenan (ccadjustors in the “most 
memorable fight”), James Mace, John 
L. Sullivan, Corbett, Bob Fitzsimmons, 


Jeffries, William Richmond; Peter 
Jackson, Thomas Molineaux, Jack 
Johnson—the great Negroes; Car- 


pentier, Beckett, Dempsey .. . 


Chess 


As the first half (11 rounds) of the 
international chess tournament closed, 
Dr. Lasker, the German, was the only 
player who had not once been defeated. 
The Russian, Alekhine, had won in as 
many games but had lost one. The 


*Tue Story or Boxrwwc—Trevor C. Wig- 
nall—Brentano ($6.00). 
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championship appeared to lie between 
these two men and Reti of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia and Capablanca of Cuba, present 
champ. The two Americans (Ed. 
Lasker of Chicago and Frank Marshall 


| of New York) stood at the bottom of 


the list, save one. At the very bottom 
was Englishman Yates. 


Surprise 


Custom is, the public shall never 
know who wins the squash racquet 
tournaments at the Racquet and Ten- 
nis Club, Manhattan. But custom 
yielded last week to surprise. A 
man, 50 years old, won the tourna- 
ment. Not for 19 years had he held 
the club championship. His name 
is Clarence Hungerford Mackay. His 
job is President of the Postal Tele- 
graph and Commercial Cable Com- 
pany. 


New World’s Records 


During the past fortnight: 
@ 880-yard relay swim: Northwest- 
ern University, 9 min., 56% sec. 
@ Running high jump (indoor): 
Harold M. Osborne, Illinois A. C.. 6 
ft., 6 in. 
@ Running high jump for women 
(indoor): Katherine Lee, of Chicago, 
4 ft., 11 in. 
@ Pole vault: Dean Brownell, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 13 ft., 54 in. 
@ Half-mile relay swim; Northwest- 
ern University, 9 min., 50% sec. 
@ 220-yd. swim (breast stroke): 
Robert Skelton, 2 min., 34% sec. 
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For the sake of the future set aside now 


enough time after each meal so you may 
brush your teeth thoroughly with 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 


It is the safe, common-sense dentifrice for 
which no “cure-all” claims are made. It 
washes and polishes, doesn’t scratch or 
scour. 


Teeth brushed with Colgate’s retain all 
their clean, natural beauty. 


On sale everywhere. Large tube 25c 
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Doctors 
Never prescribe without 
first analyzing a case. In 
successful advertising 
every detail is worked out 
in advance. 
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A Volume of Brilliant, Frank 
and Unusual Reminiscences 
by a Famous 
Novelist-Playwright. 


“Unwritten History 


By Cosmo Hamilton 


Mr. Hamilton’s frank and 
high-spirited story of his varied 
career, containing a fund of 
anecdotes of celebrities, both 
European and American, of 
the stage, of politics and of 
the world of letters. With 
unusual illustrations. $4.00 
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AERONAUTICS 


A Rest 


The World Cruise pilots (Treg, 
March 24) rested at Seattle—if earnest 
preparation and thorough overhaul of 
plane and motor before a Pacific flight 
can rightly be termed resting. During 
the rest, three of the cruisers partici- 
pated in an air circus. 





“Beat the Yanks!” 


A huge Vickers Amphibian left the 
waters of the Calshot airdrome near 
Southampton for a flight of 25,000 
miles ’round the world. Squadron 
Leader A. Stuart MacLaren, Flying 
Officer J. Prenderleigh and Sergeant 
Andrews had a telegram from the King, 
enthusiastic plaudits from the crowd, 
loud shouts of “Beat the Yanks!” to 
speed them on their way. As the am- 
phibian soared above Southampton, a 
huge fleet of vessels of all descriptions, 
including several transatlantic liners, 
filled the air with shrill siren blasts. 

To cry “Beat the Yanks!” makes no 
sense, of course. There is no race be- 
tween the American and British airmen. 
Colonel L. E. Broome, advance agent 
of the British expedition, had indeed 
suggested a race. But General Patrick, 
U. S. Chief of Air Service, very wisely 
refused to accept the challenge. To 
speed the American flight would seri- 
ously strain the equipment and increase 
the hazard of our gallant officers. 

In comparison with the extraordinar- 
ily careful preparations made by the U. 
S. the English expedition appears typi- 
cally casual.. They have one plane in- 
stead of four, only one or two officers 
sent ahead, scant Government help for 
what is purely a private venture. Still 
MacLaren is a very experienced pilot, 
his plans have been laid carefully in 
advance, he has the advantage of a 
plane which, with its retractible land- 
ing wheels, is just as much at home on 
water as on land. 

The British plan to return on June 
26. Lyons, Rome, Brindisi, Athens, 
Cairo, Karachai is their first lap. They 
will then go to Calcutta, across Burma 
to Hongkong and Tokyo, then across 
the Pacific to Vancouver, through Can- 
ada to Newfoundland, and then across 
the Atlantic to Lisbon, via the Azores, 
Paris, London. If all goes according to 
schedule, the two expeditions will cross 
each other’s paths in Japan. 


Geese 


Lieutenants M. L. Elliot and Homer 
B. Chandler made a record flight from 
Buffalo to Mineola, L. I. With a fav- 
orable wind of 40 miles an hour, they 
covered the 310 miles in 2 hours, 21 
minutes, averaging nearly 150 miles an 
hour. Flying south of Binghamton, 
at a height of 6,000 feet, the officers 
encountered a flock of Canadian geese 
flying north in “V” formation. The 
flock broke into circular formation just 


in time to avoid collision. Had they 
struck the plane, it is probable that no 
damage would have resulted—except 
to the geese. But the propeller of a 
Liberty motor revolves at 1,600 revolu- 
tions per minute—so rapidly that a 
point on the blade may travel at 500 
miles an hour. The impact of a bird at 
such speed would be terrific, and the 
propeller being already strained to a 
high point by centrifugal force, would 
burst into a dozen pieces; this might 
cut wires and cause dire wreckage, if 
not complete collapse of the plane. 


MILESTONES 


Born. To Dr. Marie Stopes, famed 
British birth control propagandist, 
and H. V. Roe, pioneer aviator, a son. 
Dr. Stopes is editor of The Birth Con- 
trol News and is author of Married 
Love, a volume which was the subject 
of a libel suit last year. 








Marriage denied. Ann Pennington, 
famed Follies dancer, and Brooke 
Johns, onetime student at Georgetown 
University, and famed Follies banjo 
player (Time, March 31). Said she: 
“I am living in strict singleness, and 
Brooke tells me that he is, too.” Said 
he: “Yes, we are not married.” Both 
received extensive publicity. 


Married. Robert Fredericks (Ed. 
“Strangler” Lewis), 35, w.rld’s heavy- 


| weight wrestling champion, to Miss 
| Bessie McNear of Kansas City, Mo., in 


| Chicago. 


During the ceremony the 


| champion’s manager broke out of the 


room, in which Mr. Lewis’ friends tried 
to lock him, shouting: “It’s the first 
time Ed ever double-crossed me!” 
Lewis was under contract not to marry 


| while champion. Mr. Lewis was di- 


vorced last summer from Mrs. Ida 
Scott Fredericks, a woman physician in 


| San José (Time, July 2). 





Married. Miss Camilla Lippincott, 
daughter of Joshua Bertram Lippincott, 
late Philadelphia publisher, to Gerald 
H. Selous, British consul at Casablanca, 
Morocco; in Paris. The best man was 
Col. James A. Logan, American ob- 
sérver with the Reparation Commission. 
Present were Myron T. Herrick, U. S. 
Ambassador to France; Henry P. 
Mletcher, U. S. Ambassador to Italy; 
Baron Avezzana, Italian Ambassdor to 
France. 


Died. Dr. Purley Albert Baker, 65, 
for 20 years General Superintendent 
of the Anti-Saloon League of Amer- 
ica; at Westerville, Ohio. 


Died. Anthony Dell, 83, father of 
Novelist Floyd Dell (Moon Calf, The 
Briary Bush); at Jeffersonville, Ind. 


Died. Ganson Goodyear Depew, 27, 
Assistant U. S. Attorney of Buffalo, 
sportsman, orator, patron of the arts, 
grandnephew of Chauncey M. De- 
pew; at Aiken, S. C. 
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Ramsey MacDonald, Prime Minis- 
ter of England: “During the War I 
was banished from the links of the 
Lossiemouth Golf Club of which I 
had been a member. Last week I was 
offered an honorary membership at 
Lossiemouth. I accepted.” 


William Lyon Phelps, Lampson 


Professor of English at Yale Univer- | 
sity: “In Scribner’s for April I wrote: | 


‘My present Irish setter, Rufus H. 
Phelps, is ... the most literary dog 
1 have ever known. He has been 
stroked by W. B. Yeats, patted by 
Hugh Walpole, petted by G. K. 
Chesterton, caressed by Joseph Con- 
rad, and kissed by John Galsworthy.’” 


John Roach Straton, so-called 
“divine chatterbox”: “In a statement 
issued from my Calvary Baptist 
Church,’ Manhattan, I pointed out 
that Harvard students did not jeer at 
me on the occasion of a recent speech 
by me in Cambridge, as was alleged. 
Said I: ‘It is true that some of the stu- 
dents disagreed with me and, indeed 
questioned me sharply. But, they did 
so with courtesy, in good spirit, and 
in general I was treated with the ut- 
most respect... . At the conclusion of 
the meeting there was great applause, 
but I heard no jeering.’” 


G. B. Shaw: “Recently I was criti- 
cised by the dramatic critic of the 
London Times for pronouncing “iso- 
late’ with a short ‘i.’ A lively contro- 
versy was the inevitable result. Last 
week one of my enemies quoted two 
lines* by James Russell Lowell: 

Ye may reign (Griswold says so) first 
bard of our nation 

There’s no doubt that he stands in 
supreme ice-olation.” 


Mrs. Curtis Wilbur, wife of the | 
new Navy Secretary: “Arrived at | 
Washington, I said to newspaper | 


men: ‘I want to do the cooking. | 
love to cook. My children say I am 
always in the apron. I am afraid I 
shall have a lot of social duties which 
I don’t like much. I don’t want serv- 
ants around. They are too much 
trouble.’ ” 


Richard Strauss, famed composer: 
“IT have just completed a new opera. 
It is called Intermezzo. The plot is 
based on a personal experience which 
nearly wrecked my home. I de- 
scribed the experience as follows: 
‘Frau Strauss happened to open one 
of my letters which seemed to show 
that I was conducting an intrigue 
with another woman. Some days 

(Continued on Page 31) 


*The lines are from A Fable for Critics. 
They deal with Bryant. 
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The Executive Editor of the New York 
W orld, the Managing Editor of the New 
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Goethe 

Ignorant Philosopher. 
Voltaire 

Thoughts of Pascal 

Stoic Philosophy. 
Murray 

God: Known and Un- 
known. Butler 

Nietzsche: Who He 
Was 

Sun Worship. Tichenor 


7 Olympian Gods. 


Tichenor 
Primitive Beliefs 
Chinese Philosophy of 


Life 
What Life Means to 
Me. London 


POETRY 


Poems of Carew, Suck- 
ling, Lovelace and 
Herbert. Edited by 
Whiting 

Child’s Garden of 
Verses. Stevenson 


Poems of William Mor- 
ris. Edited by Nel- 
son Antrim Craw- 
ford 

In Memoriam. 
Tennyson 

Poems of Keates 

Irish Folk Songs and 
Tales 


Vol. | 
1. Henry C. Vedder | 
Words of Jesus, Vol. 2. | 





| 222 The Vampire. 


Paine | 





Take Your Pick at Only 5c Per Book 


294 Sonnets From Portu- 


guese 

488 Great Yiddish Poetry. 
Edited by Isaac 
Goldberg 

346 Old English Ballads 


296 Lyric Love. Robert 
Browning 

301 Sailor Chanties and | 
inn Songs. 
Finger 

351 Memories of Lincoln. 
Whitman 


298 Today’s Poetry 
365 Odes of Horace, Vol. 1 
366 Odes of Horace, Vol. 2 
9 Great English Poems 
152 Kasidah. Burton 
283 Courtship of Miles 
Standish 
282 Rime of Ancient 
Mariner 
317 L’Allegro. Milton 
297 Poems. Southey 
329 Dante’s Inferno, Vol. 
330 Dante’s Inferno, Vol. 
306 Shropshire Lad 
284 Poems of Burns 
1 Rubaiyat 
73 Whitman’s Poems 
237 Prose Poems. 
Baudelaire 
2 Wilde’s Ballad of 
Reading Jail 
32 Poe’s Poems 
164 Michael Angelo’s 
Sonnets 
71 Poems of Evolution 
146 Snow-Bound. Pied 
Piper | 
79 Enoch Arden 
68 Shakespeare’s Sonnets | 


noe 


| 281 Lays of Ancient Rome 


173 Vision of Sir Launfal 
Kipling 


Science 
567 Darwin as a Naturalist. 
Fenton 
648 Rejuvenation— 

« Science’s New | 
Fountain of Youth. 
Fielding 

524 Death: end Its Prob- 
lems. Carrington 

555 Structure of Earth. 
Fenton ? 

568 Darwin and Evolution. 
Fenton 

510 Electric Energy: | 
Moritzen | 

415 Age of Mammals. 
Fenton 

481 Stone Age. Clement | 
Wood ‘ 

491 Psychology for Begin- 
ners. Carrington 

493 New Discoveries in 
Science. Carrington 

417 Nature of Dreams. 
Carrington 

467 Evolution Made Plain. 
Mason 

445 Psychical Rerearch, 
Vol. 1. Carrington 

446 Psychical Research, 
Vol. 2. Carrington 

13 Man and His Ances- 
tors. Fenton 

447 Auto-Suggestion— 
How It Works. 
William J. Fielding 

408 Introduction to Ein- 
stein. Hudgings 

409 Great Men of Science 

47 Animals of Ancient 
Seas. Fenton 

274 Animals of Ancient 
Lands. Fenton 

327 Ice Age. Finger 

321 History of Evolution. i 





191 


133 
92 
53 

189 





ORDER BY 
NUMBER 


Puzzle of Personality 
—Psycho-Analysis 

Psycho-Analysis 
Fielding 

Biology and Spiritual 
Philosophy 

Building of Earth 

Evolution. Haeckel 

Origin of Human Race 

Reflection on Science. 


Huxley 

Survival of Fittest. 
Tichenor 

Evolution vs. Religion 
Balmforth 


Electricity Explained 
Hypnotism Made Plain 
Insects and Men 
Eugenics. Ellis 


Series of Debates 


341 
130 


465 
405 
430 
437 
342 


326 
192 
25 
78 


82 
127 


81 
136 
137 

14 


91 


83 
74 
98 
172 
203 


209 
93 
167 


320 


Lincoln-Douglas 
Debate 

Controversy. Ingersoll 
and Gladstone 

Marriage and Divorce. 
Greeley and Owen 


8 Debate on Birth Con- 


trol. Mrs. 
and Russell 

Rome or Reason. In- 
gersoll and Manning 

Spiritualism. Doyle 
and McCabe 

Has Life Any Mean- 
ing? Harris & Ward 

Capitalism. Seligman 
and Nearing 

McNeal-Sinclair De- 
bate on Socialism 
Miscellaneous 

Hints on Soils and 
Fertilizers. Power 

Hints on Writing One- 
Act Plays. Finger 

Guide to Malthusian- 
ism. Gambs 

Hints on Farming 
Power 

Hints on Raising Farm 
Crops. Power 

Hints on Animal 
Husbandry. Power 

Esperanto for Begin- 
ners. Lowell 

Outline of Economics. 
Gambs 

Poultry for Profit. 
Power 

Hints on Scenario 
Writing. Sheehan 

Hints on News Re- 
porting 

Hints on Short Stories 

Book of Synonyms 

Rhyming Dictionary 

Hints on Public 
Speaking 

Faults in English 

What Expectant Moth- 
ers Should Know 

Care of the Baby 

Child Training 

Home Nursing 

What Every Girl 
Should Know. Mrs. 
Sanger 

Manhood: 
Life 

Marriage. Besant 

On Threshold of Sex 

How to Love 

Evolution of Love 

Rights of Women. 
Ellis 

Aspects Birth Control 

How to Live 100 Years 

Plutarch’s Rules of 
Health 

Prince Michiavelli 


Sanger 


Facts of 





Order by number instead of title. For in- 


stance, if you want 


down “21.” 


is 20 books—as many more as you like. 
check (add 10c to personal 


money order, 


“Carmen” 
Remember the minimum quantity 


simply write 


Send 


checks for exchange), stamps or cash with all 


orders. 


If you want books shipped prepaid, 


enclose 10 per cent of the amount of order in 


addition. 
collect. 
per book. 


Haldeman-Julius Co., Dept. X-381, Girard, Kansas 


Otherwise books will be sent express 
Canada and foreign price 6 cents 








CHANSON DE LA LIGNE 


(“Song of the Line”’—must have a little French in the ads. nowadays) 


The Skyline’s too uneven, 

The Timberline’s too cold, 

The Boundary Lines are crooked, 

The Streamline’s hard to hold. 

The Breadline standing quiet, 

Dreams of sirloin steak, 

But the Dotted Line! Say, the Dotted Line! 
Aw—the Dotted Line is JAKE. 


Cross-town Lines are bourgeois, 

The Battle Line’s passe, 

The Green Line and the Black Line 

Ball up New York’s subway. 

Firing Lines and Color Lines 

And Danger Lines mean strife, 

But that Speckled Line! That Spotted Line. 
That Dotted Line means 


2 ¢ Bt 


Now that the entertainment is over, please come down close to the plat- 
form, where we are about to give off some facts about this periodical. So: 


LIFE is a weekly magazine of the best thought and 
work in America on the theatre, literature, and 
the various humorous aspects of human affairs. 

LIFE is keen and brilliant in its way of talking 
about these things, through its editorials, articles, 
and reviews. It is equally so in its manner of 
presenting them through the dozens of clever 
drawings that appear in each issue. 

LIFE is thoroughly American in its attitude and 
viewpoint. It is impatient of ignorance, but it is 
fair. It has little to do with yesterday, but it has 
a literary background. It is of the present, and 
of tomorrow. It is anti-everything that is gross, 
ugly, dull, pompous or profound. 


Special Introductory 


Now! What about that dollar? Suppose you 
don’t subscribe, what becomes of it? You 
don’t know. You never know. Take a dol- 
lar out and look at it. What good is the 
thing to you—all by itself that way? There 
are few places where a dollar will amount 
to anything. There is NO place where it 
will do you as much good as in an envelope 
addressed to LIFE! 


Obey that impulse—sign on the dotted line 
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LIFE wants you to. become a subscriber. And it 
bases this simple request on what it knows it can 
be worth to you. In interest. In appreciation. 
In sincerity. In cheerfulness. 


LIFE doesn’t want you for a subscriber because of 
what it did yesterday—and it has some brilliant 
yesterdays! Nor for its long and interesting record 
among publications—did you know LIFE is over 
forty years old? Nor for any reason except that 
it is a corking, breezy, modern magazine with 
some remarkable and very much alive people 
editing and contributing to it. It’s worth your 
money. And your attention. 


Offer—10 Weeks for $1 


SPOSSSHSSHEHSEEESCEOEEHEEE RES SEESERHREEEEESEEE 


LIFE, 596 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Life.—Here’s my dollar. 
It hasn’t amounted to much. 


(Canadian, $1.20; Foreign, $1.40) 





T-4-24 Bees 


(One Year, $5.00. Canadian, $5.80; Foreign, $6.60) 
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( Colilinned from Page 27) 


later another man admitted that he 
had been using my name in an affair 
of his own. My wife and I were hap- 
pily reconciled.’ ” 


John J. Pershing: “Many months 
ago Secretary of War Weeks asked 
Congress to enact a law to retain me 
on the active service list after I reach 
the retirement age next September. 
No action has been taken. F. W. 
Wile, Washington correspondent, 
called this another example of Con- 
gressional inefficiency.” 


William W. Atterbury, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad: 
“T recently made application for per- 
mission to serve as director of no 
less than 117 interstate railroads and 
other carriers. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission approved the ap- 
plication.” 


Anton Lang, Christus in the last 
Passion Play: “A short time ago I 
announced that I would not play Christ 
again. Last week it became known 
that the village folk of Oberammergau 
were ‘much surprised’ at this announce- 
ment. It appeared that they had 
already decided I should not again play 
the Christus—due to my being aged 
and a grandfather.” 


Frank D. Waterman, fountain-pen 
maker: “In a statement issued from 
New York’s City Hall, Mayor Hylan 
attacked me for demanding (as a 
member of the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion) that the City be given more 
subways, fewer buses. Said the Mayor: 
‘Mr. Waterman, by the way, is the 
gentleman whose company is very 
particular what the religion of its 
prospective employes may be.’” 


Wilhelm: “One Prince Friedrich 
Sigismund of Prussia, my cousin, 
raced his motor car through a village 
near Potsdam, hit a man, was mobbed 
by the villagers, and by them bruised. 
Next day, after winning two prizes in 
a Berlin riding tournament, he was 
madly cheered by all the spectators 
except President Ebert and Minister 
Gessler.” 


Mary Pickford (original name 
Mary Smith): “I recently visited my 
old home in Toronto and was care- 
fully watched by reporters who noted 
that my mother still lives in humble 
circumstances, that I was_ not 
ashamed of my poor beginnings, that 
I visited the grave of my father and 
the grave of my grandmother, that I 
am still Canadian. Concerning my 
grandmother the reporters said: ‘Her 
Irish beauty now thrills millions from 
the screen as reincarnated in the per- 
son of her grandchild.’” 








POINT with PRIDE 





After a cursory view of Time's 
summary of events, the Generous 
Citizen points with pride to: 


An imperial barber, eager for the 
moment to apply wax. (P. 12.) 


A handsome suite in Vienna’s best 
hotel. (P. 13.) 


Eight horses. (P. 7.) 


An ingenious device. (P. 8.) 


Clarence Hungerford Mackay— 


“champ at 50.” (P. 25.) 


An ancient building. (P. 5.) 


literary dog—petted by 
kissed by Galsworthy. 


A most 
Chesterton, 
(P..27.) 


Wiry hands, wiry features. (P. 15.) 


A Cardinal who has no other ambi- 
tion. (P. 18.) 


Inbreeding—it develops a_ great 
speed. (P. 24.) 
Blue- and green-footed boobies, 


scarlet-pouched frigate birds, finches, 
gulls, hawks, pelicans, herons. (P. 
20.) 


Slim women and all young men. 


(P. 19.) 


Potential pleasure for New York, 
N. Y.; Vermillion, S. D.; Manhattan, 
Kan.; Pittsburgh, ia. (P. 13.) 


A cinema that produces $40,000 to 
$50,000 weekly. (4’. 23.) 


$200,000,000 invested in the Wem- 
bley Exhibition. (1’. 8.) 


Hearst editors soliciting congratula- 
tory letters. (P. 18.) 

















“PUTNAM 
BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Robert Keable 











writes a sequel to 
“Simon Called Peter,” 
tracing the lives of 


Peter arid Julie to their 


dramatic climax. 
Don’t Miss 


RECOMPENSE 


even if you did miss “Simon Called 
Peter.” $2.00 
For Lenten Reading 


* 


we suggest the two new books by 
Miss A. Maude Royden: ‘Beauty 
in Religion,” in which she discusses 
some new aspects of the religious question; and 
“The Friendship of God,” which deals with the 
relation of religion to everyday life. Each $1.25 
In “The Revelation of God in Nature,” two dis- 
tinguished authorities, Joseph McCabe and Rev. 
Cc. 2 Shebbeare, present their opposing views on 
the creative and presiding mind. $2.50 
* * 


America’s Awkward Age 

—when Dickens set us a ¥ 
agog with his “Notes.” 

—the Van Buren-Harrison 
political campaign 

—the women of the period 
and their peculiarities 

—the visit of Fanny Elssler, 
the dancer 

—the Christy Minstrels and the For- 
rest-Macready riot 

—all the high lights of the garish, 


J 


RIT 


breathless, paradoxical, magnifi- 
cent forties are brilliantly pictured 
by 


Meade Minnigerode 


The Pelclous Forties 


Illustrated from old prints. $3.50 
* * * 


WILLIAM BEEBE’S 
Record of thrilling discovery 


Galapagos: World’s End 


“A book to own and treasure.”—New York Post. 
126 illustrations, many in color. $9.00 
* * 


Alexander Woollcott’s 


witty and amusing essays on life, the stage and 
its personalities. A charming 


Enchanted Aisles 


* * * 


J. S. Fletcher’s 


Latest Baffler 
THE SAFETY PIN 


might make you miss your train, lose your job, 
break an engagement or spend a sleepless ry nt. 


but you won’t care. 
* * 


The high lights The low lights 


of major, minor and myriad sports all pass in 
review through 


GRANTLAND RICE’S 
survey of the past year’s events 


Sportlights of 1923 


The only book of its kind. Illustrated. 32-09 
G. F...%. 


See These Books At Any Bookstore 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
2 West 45th St., New York 












Fairfacts Fixtures 


are out of the way 


BeoYs and girls or big- 

ger folk—we all like 
to splash around—and it’s 
so much nicer now—no 
bumped heads or upset 
soap dishes to spoil the 
fun. Fairfacts Fixtures 
are out of the way—in- 
stalled in the bathroom 
walls. Their diamond 
hard surfaces refuse to 
crack, stain or discolor. 
Just a touch of a damp 
cloth and they are spot- 
lessly clean. Surely, such 
fixtures are comfort, lux- 
ury and durability all put 
in one. 


Let us send you a 
charming little booklet, 
“The Perfect Bathroom,” 
illustrating the wide va- 
riety of Fairfacts China 
Fixtures, including vari- 
ous models and sizes of 
soap holders — tumbler 
holders—tooth brush hold- 
ers—towel racks—shelves 
—paper holders—sponge 
holders—safety grips and 
many combinations that 
will add the last touch to 
your comfort. 


THE FAIRFACTS COMPANY, Inc. 
Manufacturers 


Dept. 2E, 234-236 West 14th Street 
New York City 





BUILT IN YOUR BATHROOM WALLS 





32 





| stout.” (P. 13.) 








VIEW with ALARM 








Having perused well the chronicle 
of the week, the Vigilant Patriot 
views with alarm: 


Ahmad mourning the more. (P. 
11.) 


Captain von Zolter “already too 


A paunchy Prime Minister. (P. 12.) 


A pugilist; age, 21, sex, female; 
looking for a fight. (P. 24.) 


A Prince mobbed by villagers and 
by them bruised. (P. 31.) 


Barbers, drug clerks, hair-dressers 
—they have no secret insight. (P. 
19.) 


The first wou!d-be divorcée to have 
a country shot from under her. (P. 
11.) 





A crazed and riderless horse. (P. 


Eight of his 98 pounds lost in 
prison. (P. 9.) 


An absurd American custom. (P. 
10.) 


Two guilty dogs. (P. 8.) 


A rebel leader en route to the U. S., 
drowned at sea, assassinated, still in 
Mexico. (P. 12.) 


Brains dashed out by an axe wield- 
ed by a son of one of the victims. (P. 
10.) 


Benito Mussolini—he insulted a 


Queen. (P. 11.) 


Mr. Otto Kahn standing at atten- 
tion; Mr. John D. Rockefeller burn- 
ing his tongue with hot milk. (P. 14.) 


An impudent dandy who took no 
insults from a rotund Prince of 


Wales. (P. 15.) 


Critic Broun, rolling prodigiously 
forward. (P. 16.) 


A telegram from the King, enthu- 
siastic plaudits, loud shouts. (P. 26.) 


A “noted, instructive and sacred 
drama” given only at West Hoboken. 
(P. 1.) 


“The weekly broadcast 
event which has found greater 
favor among listeners-in than 
any other event, single or 
weekly, is the “Time Ques- 
tionnaire” which has been 
broadcast for the last two 
weeks from WJZ and WJY. 
The asking of questions of 
varied interest, with the al- 
lowance of thirty seconds for 
the listener to form his own 
answer before he hears the 
correct answer over the radio, 
has tickled the vanity of the 
intellectual and awakened the 
interest and pride of the less 
quick witted..—New York 
Herald and Tribune. 


The 
Pop Question 
Game 


a ae 4 


Every Thursday at 7:30 


“A pop Question Game, in- 
vented by TIME, the Weekly 
News-Magazine, will now be 
played. Eleven questions, 
based on news of the week, will 
be asked. After each question 
will come an interval of ten 
seconds during which I shall 
count five. After each interval 
will come a correct answer. 
The object of the game is for 
you to shout out the correct 
answer before I do. If you 
shout it out first, you score one 
point plus. If I shout it out 
first, you score one point minus. 
You win the game in the event 
that you score more ‘points 
plus’ than ‘points minus.’ Are 
you ready? Then PLAY 
THE GAME!” 


You are requested to write WJZ 
stating how you enjoyed the Pop 
Question Game and telling your 
score. Send communications to 


TIME, care WJZ 
Aeolian Hall, New York, N. Y. 
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a good stiff body 


He gave me 


blow. “You're honest,’’ he 
said. “and you work hard, 
but, frankly, you're not inter- 
esting.” 
® 
fa 
It was 
evening. 


man say 


“Who is that interest- 


a 


ing man?” 


Says a prominent business man: 


MADE more money last year 
than I made in the five years 
before. Yet I did not work 
any harder. Actually, I worked 


fewer hours and had much more time 
for golf, 
friends. 


travel and enjoying my 


“There is a mistaken idea, in many 
men’s minds, that hard work is all 
that is required for success. Horses 
do hard work and get nothing but 
their board. Day laborers do hard 
work and remain day laborers always. 
Clerks do hard work. Ninety-nine 
out of a hundred stay clerks; the 
hundredth becomes an executive, but 
not by work alone, by discovering 
a secret that the others could turn to 
their own advantage if they only 
would—but they don’t. 

“I believe I have a right to speak 
with authority about this, because I 
have proved everything I say by my 
own experience. I have increased my 
earnings more by 15 minutes’ 
ing a day than I ever did by 8 hours’ 
work, 

“The secret is very simple. To 
think straight and talk interestingly 


read- 






| heard one 


to 


There is magic in fifteen minutes 
a day —if you know how to use 
The secret is told in a 
tree book; send for it today—now 


them. 


wonderful 


another: 


spare even 15 


is easy — if can 
minutes a day, and will spend those 
15 profitable 
reading along lines recommended by 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot of Harvard. 

“From his lifetime of reading, 
study and teaching—forty \ears of 
it as President of Harvard Univer- 
Eliot chose a few books 


you 


minutes in pleasant, 


sity — Dr. 
for the most famous library in the 
world; I keep al- 
ways close to my easy chair, and 


a library which 


which is so arranged with notes 
and reading courses that you can 
as I did —the knowl- 





get from it 
edge of literature and life, the cul- 


ture and the interesting 
viewpoint which every 


university strives to 
give.” 

You find below a 
coupon which will bring 
you a remarkable little 
free book that gives the 


plan, scope and purpose of 


Dr. Eliot's 
Five-Foot Shelf , 


will 


of Books 












WA FIFTEEN 
| MINUTES 
ADAY } 







Leading country clubs choose 
their members with care. 
Many a prospective member 
fails to be elected. Nobody 
wants to work or play with a 
bell. 


dumi 


Every well-informed man and 
woman should at least know some- 
thing about this famous library. 

The free book tells how Dr. Eliot 
and his associates undertook to select 
the 418 great masterpieces that con- 
tain what he calls “the essentials of a 
liberal education,” and how he has so 
arranged it that even 15 minutes a 
day are enough. 
wrote one man who had 
sent in the coupon, little free 
book meant a big step forward in 
business and social life, and it showed 
vast new 


“For me,” 
“ 
your 


me besides the way to a 
world of pleasure.” 


You are cordially invited to 
! have a copy of this useful and 
entertaining little book. It is 
free, will be sent by mail, and 
involves no obligation of any 
kind. Merelv tear off the cou- 
| pon and mail it today. 










P. F. Collier & Son Company! 
416 West 13th St., New York City | 
| 


By mail, free, send me the little guide book 
to the most famous books in the world, de- 
scribing Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books, 
and containing the plan of reading recom- ' 
mended by Dr. Eliot of Harvard. 
Mr. 
DU amet EIT eccesncccsccscesccesstccsisccncnsnctonsanenicsascsscmmctatal | 
Miss 
DABIIRGE ncccccctacercsivciorseunetbacnibnqnenginisnunctinncseinenntiginias I 
J 





» For the 
agagpoerning San 


The discerning man to 
whom refined living sur- 
roundings have a defi- 
nite appeal finds that an 
Allerton Club Residence 
affords those niceties so 
essentially a part of the 
home life of a gentle- 
man. 


He finds also that luxury 
of appointment has not 
run away with cost and 
that he can live un- 
usually well without 
exceeding his budget al- 
lowance. 


Rates : $10 to $20 per week 


ALLERTON CLUB-RESIDENCES 
New York Chicago Cleveland 
The Fraternity Clubs Building, 38th Street 
and MadisonAvenue, NewY orkCity, isnow 
available to college fraternity men. 


The new Chicago Allerton Club Residence, 


here pictured, is now open. 


-RTON 


CLUB ESIDENCES 








